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The New Civics 





J. M. LEAR, Farmville State Normal School 





he change which has taken place in the 
thod of teaching civics and in the point of 
vy of the writers of our civics texts are in line 

the changes in education in general. 

one time it was held that the main purpose 
education was to impart facts or to afford 
It was largely immaterial what 
The present 


| training. 
iwht so long as it was hard. 
ion is based on the interests of the child. It 
enizes that the child is living now and needs 
as fully now as later; that the seventh year 
portant to the child as the twenty-seventh 
the man. Thus the present theory of edu- 
would insist that the course of study and 
method of instruction take into consideration 
the future needs of the child, but also 
esent needs and interests and it holds that 
lest preparation for the future is to minister 
he present. The old system was formal 
logical, the present is informal and psycholo- 
lhe old text-books paid little attention to 
| environment of the child; the new ones 

t constantly in mind. 
no subject is this contrast more striking than 
The older text-books on government 
little than the Constitution 
ection by section, each section being ac- 


more 


| by some word of explanation or com- 
‘he child was given the structure of gov- 
nothing more than a 
No pictures en- 


its. machinery, 
nd just about as dead. 


There was nothing of the 
ial activities of government, nothing to 

‘le in the minds of the children the idea that 
government, not only did things other than 
but did things for them; nothing to 


{s pages. 





show the child that the efficiency or inefficiency of 
the government might have some very important 
education, 


bearing on his health, protection, 


recreation or material development. 

In contrast with these earlier texts and methods 
of teaching government, we have the so-called 
community civics. By the term “community” 
civics, we do not mean to limit the study of civics 
to those things taking place in the immediate 
neighborhood. The community may be the home, 
the school, the county, nation or indeed may ex- 
tend out beyond the nation to include several na- 
tions. That group of people, it matters not how 
large nor how small, who have some common in- 
terests, constitute a community. Here we find a 
group of people raising the same crops, selling at 
the same market, using the same phone system 
and the same highway. They have much in com- 
mon. This is called a community. Or again, we 
find a group of people whose houses are lighted 
by the same plant, whose water supply is the 
same, who use the same streets, this also is a 
community. Or again, we find people whose 
ships sail on the same ocean, who exchange mail 
back and forth, who trade with each other con- 
stantly, who are threatened by a common enemy. 
They have much in common. This, too, is a com- 
munity. Aren’t the interests of England, France 
and America concerning some matters as closely 
related as the interests of you and your next door 
neighbor concerning other matters? A commun- 
ity is not determined by extent of miles, but by 
extent of interest. 

As I have said, community civics is in striking 
contrast with the old civics, or government, as it 


was more often called. The new civics is con- 
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cerned with all those groups of which the child 1s 
a membet It considers all those co-operative 
activities which have for their purpose the well- 
being and advancement of the group. It is in- 
terested 1n government interested because, and 
only because government is one agency and the 
most important ageney by which those things 
which are for the greatest number of people are 


_ 


accomplshed 


Two definitions will bring out very strikingly 
the changed conceptions of and consequently the 
study of civics. One defines government to be 
“the officials who make the laws and the officials 
who enforce them.” .{ more recent definition 
would define government to be “a co-operative 
scheme by which the majority secures that which 
they consider for the good of all, but which could 
not be secured so well, 1f at all, by individual 
effort.” 

The child is a member of various groups or 
communities. His interests run in many circles. 
Community civics is called upon to study all of 
these. The child is a citizen of the home, the 
school, the county, the corn club, the canning 
club, the state, the nation and the world. And 
these constitute the field of study of community 
civics 

Some discussion of the aim and method of 
teaching community civics will make still clearer 
its nature. Although it may sound hackneyed, 
the aim cannot be better expressed than by say- 
ing it is to develop efficient citizens. If there was 
ever a time when the need for good citizens is 
realized, it is now. It is humiliating to confess 
that at a time when our country is struggling for 
those things so dear to all of us, tiiere are some 
who have not contributed an hour of their time 
nor a dollar of their money in helping to win the 
war. If we were to analyze the characteristics of 
a good citizen, we would find that perhaps the 
most important characteristic is interest in one’s 
civic relations. Certainly one of the gravest 
dangers confronting a democracy is indifference 
Bad citizenship and consequent bad government 
are more often due to lack of interest than to 
We must lead the child to 


see in what way the topic under discussion is of 


lack of knowledge. 


concern to him, how it affects his well-being or 
The new civics would demand that 


happiness. 


KDUCATION 


the child’s interests must be kept ever in mind 


Another characteristic of a good citizen is “good 


motive.” 


ested in the activities of the government from no 
very good motive. .\manmiay be greatly interested 


in paving the streets of a town because he hopes 


to get the contract, or another may be keenly 

terested in the defense of the country because hy 
is engaged in making ammunition. 
motives we should try to develop should be “s 
cial motives”: motives which have in mind th 
welfare of the group as well as the individual 
To do this it may be often necessary to start wit! 


a personal appeal in order to arouse interest, but 


we should try to show that after all the welfar 
of the individual is bound up with the welfare o/ 
the group. If this can be shown, it should not | 
hard to develop the next characteristic of a ov) 
citizen —a habit of co-operation. I am incline 
to think that we in Virginia are given too littk 

co-operation. We have too much of the individ 
ualism of Thomas Jefferson in our ideals. \\ 
stress too often local 
rights, laissez faire theory in economics, hat 
off, individual independence. In our school muc! 
too little emphasis is put on co-operation, Lor 
much on competition. Another characteristic 

should develop is initiative, willingness to assu 
leadership. We need leaders. The school shou! 
give as much training in this as possible. Thes 
are some of the more prominent characteristics 0! 


a good citizen, and these we must endeavor 


1 


develop if we are going to contribute our pat 


toward the development of good citizens 


t 


Much of this training is to be given incidental! 
On the playground for example, daily oppor- 
tunity is found for the development of leadershy 
co-operation, team work, sizing up a_situatio 
quickly and accurately. Here we find not on! 
a citizen in the making, but a real citizen in acto! 
with the same chance and the same temptat 
act selfishly and form an individualistic point 
view as the most selfish and most unscrupu! 
“malefactor of great wealth,” and 
chance to act fairly, squarely, and unseltis!! 
form a social point of view as the besi citizel 
School gardens, canning clubs, corn clubs, dran 
tic work, literary societies — all afford 


These are tl 


laboratories, the workshops in which 


opportunity for citizen training. 


It is possible fora person to be inter- 


The kind oi 


self-government, states’ 
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id down in class are put into practice. 
these sources the teacher draws a rich fund 


lustrations. 


ther incidental way for developing good 
itizenship is by our general attitude toward the 
n. If we are not autocratic in their gov- 
ernment, but allow them as far as possible to 
ipate, 1f we are not dogmatic or dictatorial, 
encourage them to question both our views 

| those of the text, if we encourage them to 
take the initiative and make contributions to the 
work, we will do much toward developing 
Enough has 


Class 
citizens worthy of a democracy. 
been said to show the aim and general point of 
iew of the teacher of the new civics. Let us now 


examine some of the topics handled in class. 


\\e have already stated the general principle 
which should govern us in the selection of sub- 
ject matter, viz.: the interest of the child. When 
ve examine these interests, we find he has many 


mmon with grown people. Every child has 


nterest of some kind in his physical well- 


wn 


being, his personal safety, his home and family 
possessions, his education, the appearance of his 
Sub- 
ject matter should be selected based on these and 


neighborhood and in some social activities. 
other interests of his. Such topics as the follow- 
ing are studied—public health ; protection of life ; 
protection of property against theft, against fire; 
public high ways, recreation; education; care of 
the poor, the deaf, dumb and blind ; the postoffice 
system; domestic and foreign commerce; the 
work of the Department of Agriculture ; corpora- 
tions; labor unions; civil service; international 
law ; protection against foreign foes. Thus em- 
phasis is laid on function and not structure. We 
are concerned much more about what is being 
done than the details as to the machinery by 
which it is done. 

Thus, does the so-called new civics or com- 
munity civics tend both by its aims, its methods 
of presentation, and the selection of subject mat- 
ter to develop young citizens with a live interest 
in social matters and with definite 
experience in social action. 


some very 


Suggestions for Teachers of* Geometry 





ALFRED DAVIS, Professor of Mathematics, College of William and Mary 





se suggestions are a response to numerous 
uestions recently asked the writer by a number 
teachers of mathematics in our high schools. 
is hoped that they may prove helpful to all 
are teaching this subject and especially to 
se who, for lack of experience, or of prepara- 
have not found the confidence and the en- 
lasm which guarantee success. 

« teachers spend the first few days re- 
ving algebra. This is a serious mistake. It 
‘ters not how expert the pupil may be in alge- 

how well he likes the subject, such a 
The 


ines with an appetite for a new subject, 


the beginning is a distinct loss. 


t least curious to know what the new sub- 
ill be like. The wise teacher will use this 
and begin the study of geometry at 


he teacher who fails to do this raises 


ry barriers to the pupil’s interest and 





success — a disadvantage that, in some cases, may 
never be overcome. 

Do not begin the work in plane geometry with 
formal demonstrations. To plunge into this at 
the beginning is to bewilder and to discourage the 
pupil. We cannot recall anything like these 
proofs in his experience. We cannot make the 
proper associations whereby this new material 
can be related to what he already knows, and so 
for a long time (if ever) geometry means nothing 
to him. It does not remedy the matter for the 
teacher to tell the pupil that the subject will clear 
up after a time, for the chances are that oppor- 
tunity for this has already been lost. It is usually 
such treatment that leads pupils at the beginning 
to say, “Geometry is hard,” or “I hate geometry.” 
It is all too frequently true that a normal pupil’s 
difficulties with a subject are due to poor teach- 
ing at some time. 
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1] am assuming that no teacher will make the 
mistake of assigning long lists of definitions, and 
axioms to be learned in the beginning, without 
any apparent reason therefore. These should be 
learned only as necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the subject. They may be referred to as 
tools necessary for the work immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Begin geometry with exercises which the pupil 
can work out with proper direction. Have the 
class provided with ruler, compass and protractor. 
Work such exercises as, 

Bisect a line. 

Bisect an angle. 

Draw a perpendicular to a line at a point on 
the line, at a point not on the line, at the end 
on a line. 

Circumscribe a circle about a triangle. 

Inscribe a circle in a triangle. 

Construct a few interesting designs, etc. 

This work acquaints the pupil with geometric 
forms and constructions, develops an accuracy 
in construction that will be important in later 
work, and above all creates interest and enthu- 
siasm. Do not attempt formal proofs of the 
constructions, but have the pupil check the work 
by measurement with the instruments. Approxi- 
mately a week may be spent on this sort of work. 

It is advisable to postulate some theorems 
which seems to the pupil to be self-evident. It 
is apt to seem trivial and unimportant to the aver- 
age pupil to attempt to prove, for example, that 
all right angles are equal. The pupil thinks that 
he knows this sufficiently well from experience. 
It is better to assume this to be true without 
proof. \ number of theorems should be treated 
in the same manner. The following scheme has 
been tried with success: The teacher goes over 
the statements of the theorems carefully with 
the class. If every member of the class is will- 
ing to accept the theorem without proof it is 
indicated on the blackboard in the column for 
theorems not to be proved; if all think, or any 
member of the class thinks, a proof is needed 
the theorem is indicated in the column for those 
needing proof. As the game progresses the class 
may transfer some that they at first thought did 


All those 


which finally remain in the assumed class are 


not need proof to the other column. 


assumed. Of course, the success of such a 


scheme depends on the skill of the teacher. | 
do not mean to suggest that it is wise to assume 
all the theorems which a pupil might select for 
If the Well’s Revised Text is the 
one used we might assume the first three 
theorems and begin with the fourth. 
has shown this to be a good starting point. The 
theorem is clear, and the proof easy of com- 
prehension by the pupil. It may be treated as a 
model of what a proof ought to be, and the in- 
formation so gained should be used at once }y 


that purpose. 


Experience 


the pupil in other theorems carefully selected 
by the teacher from the text or elsewhere. Great 
care must be exercised in this so that the pupil 
be not discouraged. We might add at this point 
that no author has so far been able to select just 
the right number of problems properly graded 
to suit all-groups of pupils. It should not be 
difficult, however, to make the proper selection 
from the text used, and from others which th 
teacher has at hand. 

3efore taking up formal demonstrations 
may be well to satisfy the pupil that it is not 
always safe to trust appearances. Two parallel 
lines may be drawn on the blackboard and others 
drawn across these through a point midway be- 
tween them. To most pupils the lines will 1 
longer appear to be parallel. Other devices wil! 
suggest themselves to the teacher. The pupils 
are usually surprised and interested with thes 
experiments. 

The necessary parts of a proof may be 
proached by reference to the construction of 
debate, with which the pupil is probably fam! 
iar. This will give appreciation of the meaning 
of a proof in geometry. The pupil will early a 
preciate the fact that geometry aids is clear, con 


1 
| 


cise, and definite thinking; and he will val 


+} 
11e 
ut 


certainty of its conclusions, it will inspire co! 
fidence in his own ability to think. 

It is usually a good plan to require 0 
proofs during the first few weeks. To in 
completely written proofs from the beginning 
to make the work unnecessarily difficult 
needed for the pupil to become acqua 
this new method of reasoning, it shou 
first concern to have him feel com! 
When this 


plished his attention may be directed 


home with the process. 


portance of being able to write his a: 
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nvincing manner. The teacher may aid the 
| greatly by writing the proof of an exercise 

e board, working it out with the class. This 

ise may then be assigned for home work to 
handed in for correction. If the work is 
satisfactory independent work may be assigned. 

-ould be drudgery, however, to require the 
nupil to write out every exercise studied. Select 
the most important and the most intricate for this 
urpose. 

Reasonable care should be given accuracy in 
drawing the diagrams used in the proofs. This 
should be done in the interest of neatness, as an 
in the solution of difficult problems, and to 
Slovenly work 


egvest clear, concise thinking. 
should not be accepted. However, the figure is 
merely to aid thought, and time should not be 
The pupil can 


su 


wasted with undue accuracy. 
easily be shown that lines and points even when 
we represent them with the greatest possible skill 
are clumsy and inaccurate representations of the 
things we are discussing. 

Since the Well’s Geometry is the text used by 
eachers in Virginia, I should like to make a few 
suggestions regarding it—not in an exhaustive 

use, but as illustrating what may be done to 
nake the text more usable. 

Book I., Propositions XXIV. and XXV., may 
be combined in this statement—two angles 
whose sides are parallel, or perpendicular, right 

right and left to left are equal; but if they 

parallel, or perpendicular, right to left and 
leit to right they are supplementary. Our ex- 
rience has shown this more easily understood 

( more easily applied. The proof in the text 

he modified to suit. 

introduce the idea of locus in connection with 

positions V., XXXV., and XXXVI. (Bk. I.). 
‘pend a little time in an informal way a few 
examples of loci. 

\ssume all incommensurable cases. Teach this 
s best we may to high school students they still 
nd it difficult. This means that they do not com- 
prehend it. It should await greater experience 

| maturity. 

Omit the theory of limits until Book V., and 

ntroduce in an incidental way only what is 
ry to understand the measurement of the 
The theory of limits belongs more to 


ed mathematics. 


Book II., Propositions XXI. to XXVI., in- 
clusive, should be summarized and shown to be 
really one theorem. The idea of continuity should 
be brought out at this point. 

XXXIX. (Bk. III.) may be omitted until IX. 
(Bk. V.) is reached. 
this construction will add to its interest. 

Make XI., XVI. and XV. (Bk. V.) class exer- 
cises. Do not hold the class responsible for in- 
dependent recitations on these. If individual 
students volunteer to recite on these before the 
class of course they should be permitted to do so. 

The revision (1916) of the Well’s Geometry, 
by Professor W. W. Hart, of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, has many improvements over the one in use 


The application of it in 


in the Virginia schools. 

The interest of the pupils can be increased by 
the practical application of his geometry when 
possible. The pupil may be assigned the making 
of simple instruments which he will use in the 
working out of problems in the class-room, in 
the shop, and out of doors. Valuable suggestions 
for this work may be found in the 1916 edition 
of the Stone-Millis Geometry, published by Benj. 
H. Sanborn Co. 

An extremely important matter which is al- 
most invariably overlooked is the teaching of 
pupils how to study. When pupils are left to 
blunder and stumble into habits of study it is 
little wonder that bad habits are formed and that 
the art of study is never really mastered. Proba- 
bly in nothing is there greater lack of efficiency. 
I-fficiency here —in a matter which determines 
both the present and the future of the pupil — 
is inconceivably important. A valuable little book 
designed to be placed in the hands of the pupil 
and which the teacher may read with profit, is 
“How to Study Effectively,” by Professor G. M. 
Whipple, of the University of Illinois, Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois 
(1916). This book suggests other reading matter 
on the subject. 

Without going into detail the method to be 
followed by the pupil in mastering a theorem 
should be: 

1. Review what has preceded so as to insure 
its recall when needed. 


2. Read the statement of the theorem. 
3. Without reference to the proof in the text 
try to work out a proof of your own, remember- 
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ing that you have at hand all the information 


needed for the proof, 


4. Compare your proof with that of the book. 


5. If you do not succeed, or if you have made 
a mistake, master the points in which you failed, 


with the determination to succeed next time. 


6. Be sure to identify the main, or critical, 
points in the proof. When these are mastered the 


rest 1S easy. 


= 


7. 
you are not sure look them up again making an 


Try to recall all references to reasons. If 
effort to remember them permanently. 


the 


theorem with the text closed, and then compare it 


8. It is usually advisable to write out 


with the text. 

g. Compare it with facts related to it that are 
already known, and apply it if possible to an 
exercise. : 

The teacher should acquaint the pupil with the 
analytic process as a means of finding a proof 
If all 


proofs are treated from the synthetic standpoint 


when one does not readily suggest itself. 


the pupil wonders how they were discovered in 
the first place. With the analytic process at hand 
he will be satisfied that he knows at least a part 
of the mystery, and he will work with greater 
confidence. 

The teacher must be enthusiastic in the subject 
or he cannot create or maintain enthusiasm in the 


pupil. It is more than a misfortune that some 
teachers are urged or compelled by principals and 
superintendents to teach subjects that they do not 
care to teach, and for which they have no ade- 


Unless 


make up these deficiencies they are likely to do 


quate preparation. these teachers can 


more harm than good. Graduation from a col- 
lege, or a normal school, does not imply ability to 
teach anything, or everything, in the high school 
curriculum, 

Each lesson must be freshly prepared, regard- 
less of the number of times the teacher may have 
taught it. It should be prepared with the in- 
dividuals of the class in mind. 

The teacher should pursue advanced work in 
mathematics, such that will demand effort in pro- 
This will 
the 


portion to that required of the pupil. 


insure freshness and vigor of thought in 


Of course, it is not expected that the 


teacher. 
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teacher will try to present any of this advanced 
work to his classes. 

The teacher must avoid the ruts if he does not 
wish to die professionally. Some of the above 
suggestions will help him to avoid this danger 
He should meet his fellows in the work, compare 
notes, and discuss problems. This may be done 
in the casual meeting of individuals, or in teach- 
ers meetings. The latter are very important and 
should be held regularly, the teachers grouping 
together from as large an area as possible. The 
teacher of geometry should take and read the 
following, “School Science and Mathematics,” 
2059 [ast 72nd Place, Chicago, IIl., and “Mathe- 
matics Teacher,” Lancaster, Pa. He cannot af- 
ford to be without 


J. W. A. <i 


“The Teaching of Mathematics,” by 
Young, Longmans, Green and Co. Other 


helpful books are 


“The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools,” by Arthur Schultze, The Mac- 
millan Company. 

“The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics,” by 
David Eugene Smith, Macmillan. 

Smith, or 


Ginn & Company. 7 


“The Teaching of Geometry,” by D. E. 


It has not been our purpose to outline in any 
great detail a course for either teacher or pupil 
We have merely tried to suggest some of the im ron 
We believe, how- tcl 


ever, that if the suggestions made are followed, nN 


portant elements in success. 


any one who wishes to, or is obliged to, teac! 


geometry can be successful. 


NOTE 


Additional suggestions may be found in two 


articles recently published by the writer. 


“The Status of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools,” School Science and Mathematics, Jan : 
uary, 1918, also published in School ~ | 
ciety, November by, Sons. 7 

“Valid Aims and Purposes for the Study ‘ 
Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” Sch 
Science and Mathematics, February, Mare! 

April, 1918. ) 

The writer has a few reprints of these whic 
may be had while they last by sending two cents 


f¢ r pe stage. 
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The Nation’s Call to Teachers 





By SUSIE LYNTON RABEY 





When the United States declared war on that 
-er-to-be-forgotten day, .\pril 6, 1917, little 


we 


realize the full meaning of war, for to 


us war was inconceivable. But, now 


we are daily giving our fathers, husbands, 


ns and sweethearts to fight in the trenches and 


now participating in the same sorrows and 
that the struggling nations of [Europe 


io 


ve been bravely bearing these four years, we 


more fully what war means. 
housands of our American manhood have an 
red the call, and have gone overseas to make 
orld safe for democracy. We are proud 
in spite of the ache in our hearts, and 
have faith in their ability and bravery to win 
this terrible, yet righteous war, but we 
that the hoped-for and longed-for victory 
not rest wholly upon their efforts on the 
field. This war has brought duties upon 
rican womanhood as well as upon her man 


l. and the call is of supreme importance. 


y every man must be 100 per cent a 
nd every woman must be 100 per cent a 
The woman who holds herself apart 


the duties incumbent upon her is just as 
of a slacker as the man who tries to es 
military duty. 

is woman's greatest chance for service 
of 
!] trained and efficient teachers, who real 


class young women is more needed 
tas Dr. Claxton puts it, “The best patriot 
sists in the best education of all the chil 
never before.” Our American people 
through their public schools to insure a 
pe of citizenship and through that citizen- 
rpetuate the integrity of their fundamental 
ls: in other words, make .\merica safe for 
racy, for nothing else so completely or 
lly expresses our ideals of democracy as 
education in these United States. 
chieving of this great civic and _ social 
great and wonderful task—a task that 
‘ the qualitied teachers of America to the 


clear thinking, high courage and un- 


ceasing toil. Will we answer that call? or will 
we leave our profession when it needs us most 
for some temporary war work with its glittering 
salary ? 

It is being generally recognized that it 1s our 
patriotic duty this year to maintain even a greater 
efficiency in our public schools than ever before, 
for we feel strongly that the schools should do 
more in war times since they must prepare leaders 
in citizenship for the times that are coming after 
the war. 

We as teachers should respond nobly to our 
nation’s call, realizing that ours is no ordinary 
task, but, indeed, the important duty that lies 
before us as an intelligent and liberty-loving 


people. 


None of us can foretell what the war will 
mean or what it may bring forth, but it cer 
tainly seems clear that our educational system 


will be faced with more exacting tasks during 


and after the war than ever before, so let us 
make a mighty effort to render efficient and ac- 
ceptable service to our country in these times of 
ereat need, and like good citizens of old Virginia, 
“the homeland of glory,” and .\merica, “the land 
of the brave and the free,” we shall accept what 
ever comes, if only the ideals and higher pur- 


poses of our country and State prevail. 


“There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 

Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need ; 

Have faith and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed.” 


Teachers—Get U. S. Government War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Goy 
ernment examinations seon to be held throughout the 
entire country. War necessitates thousands appoint 
ments The positions pay from $1100 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank 
lin Institute, Dept. 269, Rochester, N a, to lurge 
descriptive book, showing th positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, whicl will tn sent 
free of charge 
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Editorial 


November Conference Cancelled 


We regret to announce that owing to the disrup- 
tion of the schools throughout the State and the con- 
tinued prevalence of influenza, the Conference Com- 
mittee has decided not to hold the Annual Educa- 
tional Conference in November. It is probable that 
this Conference will be held at some other time dur- 
ing the session. Definite announcement will be made 
in our December issue. 


Influenza and the Schools 


Providence has laid a heavy hand on the public 
schools just at the time they were being organ- 
ized in the face of almost insuperable difficulties 
The dreadful dis- 


for the work of the session. 


ease known as Spanish influenza has attacked 


1 


thousands of children and teachers throughout the 
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State. In many communities the conditions have 
been so bad that the schools have had to close and 
remain closed for several weeks or a month. This, 
of course, is a serious loss to the children. Tie 


JOURN ,1L does not undertake to suggest what 
should be done to make up, as far as possible, 
the thus lost. 
tendents will receive suggestions and directions st 


time Presumably the superin- 
from the Department of Public Instruction as to 
what course to pursue. THE JOURNAL wishes, 
however, to extend its sympathy to the thousands 
of homes invaded by this insidious monster, and 
to suggest to all teachers and school officials that 
despite this difficulty, as an addition to their 
worries and burdens, they meet the crisis with ; 
determined optimism and continue to plan and 
work for the restoration of normal conditions and 


then “speed up” the work when it is resumed. 


The September and October he 

Numbers 

Many teachers in the State who are in reality —_ 

subscribers to THe JOURNAL have not received sei 
This is 


because before the names and addresses of the 


their September and October numbers. 
subscribers could be sent to us the schools were 
disorganized and in many cases closed on account 
of influenza conditions. At the time of going to 
press for the November issue we do not possess 
exceeding 75 per cent of our total list of sub- 
scribers. We do not wish these teachers to miss 
the two issues, since they contain material of 
the highest interest and value to them. Conse 
quently, as fast as we secure the name and ad 
shall the 
thus all our subscribers will be enabled to keep 


dresses, we send back numbers, 


an unbroken file for the session. 


The Commission for the Study of beliey 
Education in Virginia | 


The State Teachers’ Association is the orgat- virtu 
ization of the teachers of all rank in the Mat 
The objects of the association are to promot the f tO raise 
interests of education and of the teachers. The J Drop; 
association meets once a year —during !! | 
giving week. At this time the teache 
the most important educational problems, s& ale 
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vise means for attacking them and to formu- 
n educational program to this end. The 


iation aims to be definite and practical. 
e association has a legislative committee. At 
st meeting in Roanoke this legislative com- 
‘announced as a part of its legislative pro- 
an effort to induce the legislature of 1918 
point a commission for the study of educa- 
Virginia and to make a suitable appro- 
on to bear the expenses of the commission 
iis work. This legislative program was unani- 
adopted by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
the State are therefore 
The reason the teach- 


lhe teachers of 
itted to this policy. 
placed so great emphasis on the study of 
tional conditions in the State is that they 
ed from observation, experience and study 
wings of such a commission would insure 
the everlasting benefit of our public schools. 
believed that before organizing in detail a 
nal system of education of the highest effi- 
and as a condition precedent thereto it is 
ial to ascertain definitely the facts as to our 
resent establishment. In other words, we must 
full survey of the facts and conditions 


sisting as a basis for betterment. 


The Legislative Committee did its work well. 
The thanks of the teachers is due them for their 
successful efforts. The Legislature yielded to the 
arguments presented, appointed the commission, 
the names of the members being published in the 
September JOURNAL, page 17, and made an ap- 
propriation to meet the expenses of the contem- 
plated investigation. THe JoURNAL strongly be- 
lieves in the desirability of a thoroughgoing sur- 
vey with as little delay as possible. The com- 
mission consists of a number of strong men and 
one strong woman. This commission has abund- 
ance of ability, good judgment and patriotic in- 
terest in the welfare of the children of the State 
The main 
question is whether they have the time for the im- 
portant: and difficult duties they have assumed. 
The presumption is that they have the time, since 
they have accepted the appointments with a full 


to make a searching investigation. 


understanding of the obligations imposed. Hence, 
THE JOURNAL, as the spokesman for the teachers, 
is looking forward with the highest interest to 
the prosecution of the work undertaken by this 
commission, and confidently expects, as an ulti- 
mate result of its findings, the establishment in 
Virginia of a more progressive and efficient sys- 
tem of public education. 





Shall We Fail? 


University, Va., October 23, 1918. 


1 
must go 


> 


hers of Virginia cannot and will not rest 


“over the top” by January Ist. 


wider the stigma of having failed in two years to 

the pitiful sum of $15,000.00 for such a 
cause as the Catawba Pavilion. 

~o far as I know, this is the first opportunity 

teachers of the State have had to do a 

rete piece of construction work of mercy. 

‘that more than any other class possibly 

teachers of the State possess the Red Cross 

Surely, they will not fail to exercise this 

tor the relief of stricken members of their 

profession, and especially when the failure 

$15,000.00 will mean the loss of an ap- 

tion of $10,000.00, which the General As- 
ppropriated for this purpose. 


ve that the reason this amount has not 


been subscribed is because a large major- 





ity of the teachers have not had the matter prop- 
erly brought to their attention. This is not meant 
as a criticism of the district chairmen because 
opportunity, doubtless, has not been afforded 
them to get the matter properly before the teach- 
ers of the respective districts. 


It is meant, however, as a last and, I trust, suf- 
ficient appeal to district chairmen, division super- 
intendents, high school principals and teachers to 
begin at once upon a vigorous campaign, and not 
to rest satisfied until every teacher in the State 
has had an opportunity to pledge, at least, $2.50 
for this cause. 

I know of no other worthy object which has 
taken so long to realize the goal set. May we not, 
therefore, rally to the cry and finish the work 
without further delay ? 


Cuas. G. Mapuis, Chairman. 
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What Alexandria County Schools Did Last Year 
to Help Win the War 





\Ithough it is new the beginning ot the school 
vear for 1or8-149 the schools of .\lexandria 
county are due an acknowledgment through the 
columns of HI CATIONAL JOURNAL on. the 
work accomplished through them Jast vear in 
var activitt 

lt view oO! the 1 L11V S¢ thacl s splendid progress 


was made last session in every phase of school 
work During the term the school officials of 


that county lost over 100 pel cent of its teachers. 


That was due to the fact of the nearness to 


Washington city, and to the fact that many of 
the teachers were not able to resist the larger 
salaries offered in government work. The lack of 


loyalty to their teaching profession thus shown 


is to be deplored | de Spite these facts, the schools 
were not closed on account ot a shortage ot 
teachers, but the division superintendent and 
trustees Vere on the alert and supplied the 


letcher Kemp, division superintendent was ap 
pointed to take charge of promoting the sale of 
Phift Stamps and War-Savings Stamps in the 
schools. Assuming this duty with the patriotic 
spirit and enthusiasm which are characteristic 
of him, he made, with the strong and loyal sup 


port of his teachers the following record of 


sales: Thrift Stamps sales, $11,651.00; War 
Savings sales, $3,490.00 The children of the 


various schools bought and own $7,650.00 worth 
of Liberty Bonds, as well as sold to patrons and 
others $33,850.00 worth of Liberty Bonds. 

In February Mr. Kemp was appointed chair- 
man of the Junior Red Cross work in his division. 
He appointed Mrs. John Nevin, Mrs. Bruce 
Smith, Mrs. T. J. De Lashmutt and Mrs. L. W. 


Moore as a committee to aid in the promotion of 


this work. Immediately auxiliaries were or- 
ganized in all of his schools, both white and col- 
ored In about four weeks all schools were 


banner Red Cross Schools, having every pupil in 
attendance a member. The amount of the work 


done by pupils is as follows: Refuge garments 


made, 195; camp supplies, 1,132; hospital sup- 


plies, 201 ; sweaters, 50; socks, 3 pairs; sacks, | 
The amount of money received directly from t] 


auxiliaries was $813.50. 

cach member of the committee worked fait! 
fully, and with the loyal and patriotic support o: 
the teachers, the Red Cross movement proved 1 
be an education to the children. Mrs. Jol 
Nevin, one of the members of the committee i 
augurated a Red Cross quilt project, whic! 
brought in about $565.00, which increased tt! 
funds of the Junior Red Cross and made it pos 
sible for them to buy and completely equip 
Red Cross ambulance, which has been sent 
France, presentd by the Jumor Red Cross 
\lexandria county, Virginia, U.S. A. 

On June 20th the Junior Red Cross rally fo = 
the county took place. That was the greates 
event ever known in the history of the Alexandr 
county schools. Over 2,500 school children, 


members of the Junior Red Cross, marched in 





most picturesque parade. Every child was siz 
dressed in some patriotic costume. There wer bin 
many beautiful floats, each representing so: : 
phase of the Red Cross work. The parade \ 

led by a beautifully decorated automobile, 

which rode Harris Hart, State Superintendent 01 - 
Public Instruction of Virginia, Mr. Kemp, ai - 
two members of his committee, Mrs. T | ) \« 
Lashmutt, and Mrs. L. W. Moore. This was fo! bin 
lowed by the ambulance, bought by the Junio wit 
Red Cross, which was driven by a member « 5 
the committee, Mrs. Bruce Smith. The parade J tor 
ended at the Alexandria County Courthous sub 
where the exercises of the day took place. Mrs lus 
John Nevin, a member of the committee, had thar 
charge of the reception of the speakers Ho be 
Harris Hart was introduced by Mr. Kem] H the 
(Mr. Hart) made a most interesting and patriot time 
address, after which he introduced the oth be s 
speakers of the occasion. Addresses wet mad Upp 
by Hou. Whitehead Klatz, of the Internation ten 
Joint Commission, who was especially designat' twer 
by President Wilson to represent him, Mrs 6, 


r)1 


Mable Boardman, Sergeant Arthur Guy 








Several patriotic songs were sung by the school 
iren, after which the ambulance was dedicated 
Superintendent 


t) active service in~ France. 


Kemp, chairman of the Junior Red Cross Com 
itee presented the ambulance to the Semior 
Cross, and Hon. Henry D. White, head 


e Potomac Division of the Red Cross re- 


Xt 


t} 


ved tt. 

loving cup offered by Congressman C. C. 
rlin to the school making the best showing in 
parade was presented to the Ballston School. 
Cherrydale School received the second prize, Fort 
dver Heights School received the third prize, 
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and the Clarendon School the fourth prize, and 


all these prizes were in money. 


The exercises closed with the singing of the 
national anthem. About 5,000 people were pres 
ent at the exercises. It is assumed that the am 
bulance is now in France in active service, re 
lieving suffering humanity, and, as far as it has 
been learned, this is the first ambulance presented 
by any Junior Red Cross in this country, and all 
who were engaged in this work in Alexandria 
county should be highly congratulated on their 


work. 


The Daily Program 





MARY D. PIERCE, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia 





In the making of a daily program the follow- 
ing principles should be kept in mind: 

1. Schedule definite work for study periods 
well as for recitation periods. 
2. Give nearly the same total time of the 
teacher to each grade or group of children. The 
size of the grade is an important factor in this 
time division. 

3. Reduce the number of recitations 
eacher to twenty a day, if possible; to twenty- 


per 
live at most. 

4. Avoid having too few children in any class. 
\ class of one or two children may well be com- 
bined with the class above, the class below, or 
with both. 

5. Apportion the time to the various recita- 
tions in accordance with the relative needs of 
subjects and of different ages of children. (In- 
lustrial work requires a longer recitation period 
than writing. In the first grade reading should 
be given more total time than numbers, and in 
the upper grades composition should have more 
time than grammar. Primary recitations should 
be shorter and more frequent than those of the 
upper grades. No class should have less than 
‘en minutes, and no upper grade class less than 
‘wenty minutes of recitation time.) 


0. In arranging recitations and recesses: 


a. Place the noon recess as near the mid- 





dle of the school day as possible, 
and the short recesses at the middle 
or nearer the close of the forenoon 
and afternoon sessions respectively, 
as the children fatigue more easily 
near the close. 

b. Place beginners’ recitations very soon 
after assembling the school at the 
beginning of the four main sub- 
divisions of the day. 


c. Alternate for each group of children 

recitation and seat periods in order 

' that no group may have unduly long 
seat periods. 


d. Alternate for each group of children 
difficult and easy subjects. 


e. The more difficult subjects should 
come early in the day or soon after 
a period of rest or play. (In gen- 
eral, children find most. difficult 
those subjects which include drill 
and those which do not involve phy- 
sical activity. The best part of the 
day is probably from 9:30 to 11:00 
A. M. and the worst from 11:30 
to 12:00, and from 2:30 to 4:00 
P. M. Industrial work and singing 
should come in the afternoon or 


just before the noon recess. ) 








f. Writing should not follow immediately 
a recess or other time spent in 
vigorous physical activity. 

g. Place study periods before or after 


recitation periods as the nature of 
the subjects and the natures of the 
In subjects re- 


children demand. 


quiring detailed assignments, as 1n- 


dustrial work, drawing, composi- 
tion, primary seat work, place the 
seat work immediately after the 


recitation while the details of the 
assignment are clearly in mind. In 
content subjects, in which the suc- 
cess of the recitation depends upon 
the recentness of study, as uppet 
grade geography, history, grammar, 
arithmetical problems, place the 
study period before the recitation. 
In such subjects it is unwise to 
place the study period after the 
recitation and allow a brief period 
recitation for re- 


before the next 


view, for it creates a tendency to 


neglect the work in the study period 
and to take chances on getting it 
done in the brief period allowed for 
review. ) 
7. The program is as much for the use of the 
children as of the teacher, and should be placed 
where they can read it from their seats. 
Below are suggested what are believed to be 
the main definite steps in the actual making of 
a school program 
I Make 


each grade or group of 


a separate list of school subjects for 
children. Reduce to 
twenty, or twenty-five at most, the total number 
of recitations. This can be done (1) by combin- 
ing into one class several grades in such subjects 
as writing, music, oral composition, nature study, 
industrial work; (2) by alternating subjects, as 
when a class recites history twice a week and 
geography three times, or better, when history is 
taken every day for a part session and geography 
every day for the other part: (3) by alternating 
whole grades, as when second and third grades 
do together (except in reading) the work of the 


second grade in even-numbered years (1918-19) 
the third grade in odd-numbered years 


and of 
(1919-20). 
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2. Make a column for the time the various 
recitations begin, one for the length of recita- 
tion periods, one for a list of all recitations, and 
a separate column for the seat work of each 
group of children. 

3. Place recesses tentatively in the middle of 
the school day, and of the morning and afternoon 
sessions respectively, changing them later if 
necessary to give the proper allotment of time to 
recitations. 

4. Allow fifteen minutes at least for opening 
exercises, thus providing ample time for the 
many miscellaneous matters that inevitably arise. 

5. Decide which are the most difficult (not 
necessarily the most important) subjects for each 
group of children and the length of recitation 
period each should have as compared with other 
subjects. 

6. Place these difficult subjects early in the 
day or soon after a recess, remembering to put 
beginners’ classes near the first and to rotate other 
classes so that no group of children will have too 
long a seat period. 

7. Fill in the unfavorable parts of the day 
with interesting or easy subjects, as handwork, 
singing, written work, number games, etc. 


8. Test the whole program. Is the time cor- 
rectly added so that the first two columns are 
total given to each 


Is the total 


consistent? Is the time 
group of children about the same? 
time per week or year given to each subject in 
proportion to the relative importance of that 
subject? Is the length of recitation period suited 
to the nature of the subject, industrial work, for 


| 
10N 


instance, requiring longer periods, even though 


they come less often? Do recesses come 
proximately at the right time? How many recita- 
Are the difficult subjects well 


ae a 
beginners 


tions are there? 
placed ? Where are the 
Where has writing been placed? What is the 
longest seat period for any group of children: 
Has for all seat periods been 
written in the grade columns? Does the seat 
work of each grade fit into the recitations 
such a way as to make it most helpful t 


classes? 


definite work 


children? 

9g. Copy the whole program on the bo 
post it in such a way that it can easily | 
by the children from their seats. 
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Program of a One-Teacher School 

















A B i. D 
Begin. Minutes .-~—~«S'‘Recitations = ~~‘. 11-111. aod 
15 ~ Opening Exercises | es a VL-VII. 
15 Reading A =e | Study Arith. Study Arith. | Read newspaper 
| Reading | | & magazines 
20 Arith. B 7 | Study Reading | | Study Arith. | Study Grammar 
| Arith. | | & Composition 
20 Arith C | Build words | Arith. seat work | : ; Study Grammar 
| | | Arith | & Composition 
20 Sp. & Eng. D Build sentences | Study Spell. | Read geographi- | *@ram. till Xmas 
| | cial readers Sp., Com. after 
10 | Phon.& SpA | Phon. & Spell. | Write | ‘and history Read library 
| | stories books 
10 Recess 
15 Sp.& Phon.B. —'| Phonics  —|— | Study Geog. or | Study Hist. or 
| | Seat Work | Sp. 3 & Phon. 2 hyg. | reading 
10 Numbers A ie | Phonics, | Study Geog. or Study Hist. or 
| Numbers Seat work | hyg. reading 
: ” rary : > ss = ~ —_ Soe . . , . — 
20 Hyg. or Geog. C Numbers with | Study Lang. | Hye. till Xmas | Study Hist. or 
| | objects | Geog. after reading 
20 Hist. D | Written Numb. | Read library | Sand table or | Bead. till Xmas 
| | books |. map making | Hist. after 
10 ~ Music— All classes nas 
2 50 Dinner 
2 15 | Reading A | Study Read. | Study Sp. and Study Geog. 
| | Reading | | Eng. | Phys. or Ag. 
“1:10 15 Lang. B oars | Illustrate Read. | Study Sp. and | Study Geog. 
| Thru paper Lang. Eng. | Phys. or Ag. 
cutting, etc. 
2 20 Sp. & Eng. C | - _ | Write or illus- | | Study Geog. 
| | trate Lang. Sp. & Eng. | Phys. or Ag. 
15 15 Reading II. | Play Read | Write Comp. | Junior Red Cross 
| Study Read. | work 
2:00 20 Phys. or Geog. D- | Study Read. | Illustrate Read. | Red Cross | *Phys. till Xmas 
| | Red Cross Wk.| Work | even year 
sla — ' Ag. till Xmas 
odd year 
Geog. after Xmas 
both years 
2:2 20 Writing 2 Drawing and Industrial Work 3 
2:40 io a ; Recess 7 
2:50 15 Lang. or Nat. Lang. 2 | Lang 2, Handw. | Study Hist. | Study Arith 
Sst. 1, if.,. 1. | Na. St. 2 | Nat. 3 | or reading 
15 | Read. III. Dismissed nu iis ‘Study Hist. Study Arith 
| | Read or reading 
3 :2 20 Read. or Hist C_ | a | Dismissed _ *Reading even | Read Geog. 
| Reading till | readers 
| | Xmas odd year 
| | Hist. after | 
34 20 Arith. D. | “Read library | 
| books Arith. 
n column C at 11:15 A. M. hygiene and geography may, if preferred, be alternated by days, hygiene 
wice and geography three times a week, but it is believed that the other plan is better. At 3:20 P. M. 
adi hould come every day the year fourth grade work is taught (even-numbered years). On odd-num- 
‘rec years it should alternate with history as in the case of hygiene and geography above. 
" column D at 10:10 A. M. grammar and composition may alternate by days (grammar 2, composition 
») Or by part years. At 2:00 P. M. on even-numbered years geography alternates with physiology, on odd- 
Imbered years with agriculture. In the latter case it might be well to have agriculture in the fall and spring 


geography in the winter. 
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Program of Primary Teacher of a Two-Teacher School 


A B 


Begin Minutes Recitations I Il. ITT. 
0:00 Is Opening Exercises 

O:1S 1c Read. | Read Study: * Read. II Read. II] 

Y 230 I Read. IL, III Study Read Reading 

9:45 I Numbers | Numbers Illustrate Read Read. Library 
10:00 I Nature Study 

10215 15 Read. II] Numbers with Objects Study Arith Read. 


Write numbers 


10 230 Is Writing 
10:45 I Recess Games 
11 200 10 Phonics ] Phonics Study Arithmetic 
11:10 I \rith. TI Ilustrate reading Arith. Study Arith. 
i422 Arith. IT] Thru paper cutting, etc. \rith. seat work Arith. 
11:40 10 songs 
11:50 10 Phonics [., I] Phonics Phonics Study Phon. & Spell 
12:00 I Dp. al Phon. III Phon. seat work | Study Lang Sp. & Phon. 
1275S Tt Noon Recess Gaames 
1:0 20 Lang. I.. II Lang. Lang. Study Lang. 
1:25 10) Lang. IT., III Build words or sentences Language 
1:45 Industrial Work 
2:05 I Read. | Reading Study Read Write Lang. 
2°26 IS Read [ Play Read. Red Cross Work 
yak 15 Rece Gaames 
2:50 20 Geog. IT Study Spell Geog. 
10 I Spell. TI | Spell. Sand table 

3:25 ) Hye. I\ \ 4 days 

* The third grade reads at sight without preparation with the second grade 

Grade IV. should sit in the grammar grade room, because the children are more like upper grade 
ais ! ( 1 ) ml) 


Program of Grammar Grade Teacher of a Two-Teacher School 


( 1) 

Begin Minutes Recitations l\ \ Vl VIl 
Q 200 Ic Opening Exercises 

0 S] . Study Aritl Sp., & Gram. 2, Comp. 3 

( ( Ip 
y:4 Arith. I\ Arith. Xead Hist Sto. 3 Study Hist 
Stu Spell. 2 
1020 20 \rit ' Read Lib. 3. Study Sp. 2 Arith. Study Hist 
10:2 ) Hist C 3 Hist. or Spell. Study Ene Read 
S ( or 
10:4 YeECeSs (aames 
11:00 Hist. D Study Geog History 
fe Cat ( Geography Study Read. 2 
Read Geog. Read. 3 Stud 





Bi 


Begin 
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Program of Grammar Grade Teacher—Two-Teacher School—Continued 


Begin 


Begin 


Minutes 


30 


30 


20 


30 


*Column C, 3:10 P. M. 
Column D, 9:15 A. M. Grammar should be taught in 


mposition needs. Composition Mon., Tues., Wed., and grammar Thurs., Fri. 


Recitations 
Civics VII. 
Sp. and Eng. C 
Phys. or Ag. or 


Geog. D 


Read C 4 
Ind. Wk. 
Arith D 4 
Ind. Wk. Fri. 
Missed Les. 4 
Ind. Wk. Fri 


Fri. 


é l 
lV. V. V1. 
study Sp. and Eng. Lib. 3 
Spelling & English 


Read in 


Study Reading 4 Phys. til! 


Red Cross Work Friday Ag. till 


Nmas, even 


Xmas odd 


) 
VII. 


Civics 3 


Study Phys. or Ag. or Geog. 


Veal 


veal 


| Geog. after Nmas, both years 
Read to children 
Recess — Games 
Iind.s. Work brid: Ind. Work Friday 
| Reading 4 Study Arith 4 
*Study Hygiene 4 Arith. 4 
| Indus. Work /rridis Ind. Work [Priddy 
Missed Lessons 4 Missed Lessons 4 
Inaus. Work /Pridiay 


Indus. Work Irridiy 


connection with Composition at 
would be 


Either this subject or arithmetic will have to be prepared at home. 


Class C recites hygiene in the Primary Room 3:30 P. M. every day, except Friday 


1d limited largely 
a good arrange 


Program of Primary Grades of a Three-Teacher Elementary School 


Minutes Recitations a | I] ITI. 
15 Opening Exercises 
15 Read I. Head Study Read. | 
15 Read If. Study Read. Read 
15 Phonics I. Phonics Study Arith. 
15 Natural Study 
20 Lang. I... TT. Language 
1S Recess Games 
15 Numbers I. avumbers Language 
| | Seat Work 
20 Arith. II. | Numb. with obj. Arith. | 
| Write numbers | 
IS Read. I. | Read Arithmetic | 
| | Seat Work | 
20 Indust*ial Work 
60 Noon Recess — Games - 
15 Spell. II. | Study Spell. Spell. 
15 Spell. IT. | Spell | Study Read 
15 Writing IT. Writing | Study Read. 
10 Songs IL. IIL. Songs 
20 Read. IIT. | Read in Library Read 
15 Read. II. Read | Study Geog. with sand 
15 Recess — Games 
15 Phon. II., IIT. Phonics 
20 Geog. III. | | Illustrate Reading Geog. 
15 Tell or read stories | Stories 
The third grade, which sits in the intermediate room, comes into the primary room at 9:55 for nature 


gain at 11:40 for Industrial work, after which it remains in the primary room for the rest of the day 
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Program for Intermediate Grades of a Three-Teacher Elementary School 


Begin Minutes Recitations III. IV. | V. | 
“9 OO 15 Opening Exercises 
9:15 20 Arith. III Arith. | Study Arith. | Read history stories 
9 35 20 Arith. V Study Lang. | Study Lang. Arith. 
9:55 20 Arith. IV Nature Study Arith. | Study Hygiene 
| (Pri. Room) | 
10:15 20 Hist. IV., V. 3 Prac. Writ. 3 Hist. 3 Hust. 3 
Writ. IIL, IV., V Writing writ. 2 Writ. 2 
10:35 15 Recess Games 
10:50 2s Lang. III Lang. Study Geog. | Study Geog. 
T1315 0 Geog. IV., V Study Spell. Geograpay 
II 745 15 Music 2 Ind. Work music 3, Spelling 2 of 
Spell. 2 (Pri. Room) 
12:00 60 Noon Recess — Games 
1:00 30 Lang. I\ Lang. Study Lang. oT 
£230 30 Lang. \ | Study Hygiene Lang. an 
2:00 20 Hygiene IV., V. | Hygiene tec 
2:20 10 Read to Children | Stories hel 
"2:130 15 Recess (games bee 
2:45 20 Read V. 4 Study Read. Read. 4 
ind. Work Fri | Ird. Work !rida 
3:05 20 Read IV. 4 aan Study Read. 
Ind. Work Fri 
3:25 30 Detention 4 
Indus. Work /ridi) 


Ind. Work Fri 


* Third grade arithmetic, fifth grade arithmetic, fourth and fifth grade spelling will need to be prepared 
at home. Also most of the library reading will have to be done out of school. 

The third grade have their regular seats in the intermediate room, but go to the primary room 
for nature study and again at 11:40 for industrial work, after which they remain in the primary room for 


} 


rest of the day 


¢ 


Program for Sixth and Seventh Grades of a Three-Teacher 
Elementary School 


Begin Minutes Recitations VI. VII 
“9:00 1s Opening Exercises 
Q:15 410 VIlt. Gram. 2, Study Sp. & Gram. 2 
Sp. & Comp. 3 Gram. or Comp. Sp. & Comp. 3 
9:5 rl VI. Gram. 2 Gram. 2 Study Hist. 4 
Sp. & Comp. 3 Sp. & Comp. 3 Read in Library 1 
10:35 £6 ; Recess — Games 
10:50 30 Cur. Events Mon. | Study Read. Mon. Cur. Events Mon 
His. VII. 4 Study Hist. 4 Hist 4 
11:20 25 Cur. Events Mon. Cur. Events Mon. Study Read. or Civics 
Hist. VI., 4 Hist. 4 
II 45 IS Music 3, Reading to Children 2 
12:00 6 Noon Recess — Games 
1:00 20) Read VI.. VII. 2 Read 2 Read. or Civics 
Civics VII. 3 Read Geog. Readers 3 
“1:30 30 Ag. or Geog. VII. Study Phys. or Geog. Ag. Iall & Spring, Geog. 
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Program for Sixth and Seventh Grades of a Three-Teacher 
Elementary School—Continued 



































Begin Minutes - ‘Recitations h: VII. 
30 | Phys. or Geog. VI. | Phys. till Xmas as Study Arith 4 : 
| | Geog. after 
2 15 | oy Recess — Games niane rea nad 7 oe 
2:45 | 30 Arith. VII. 4 ‘| Study Arith 4 | Arith. 4 
Ind. Work Fri. | Ind. Work Fri. | Indus. Work Fri. 
sas] go | Arith, VL 4 «| a ~~ | Study Ag. or Geog. 4 7 
Ind. Work Fri. Indus. Work Fri. | Indus. Work Fri. 
2:45 15 | Detention 4 rere Indus. Work Fri. ened 


Ind. Work Fri. 





| ‘Indus. Work Fri. 





*Seventh grade English and spelling, and sixth grade reading on one day will need to be prepared out 
of school and most of the library reading will have to be done out of school hours. 


In writing the above article on the daily pro- 


Ayer’s Handbook for Rural Teachers of Idaho, 





gram the writer has not hesitated to use freely 
any material which promised to be helpful to the 
teachers of the State. The books found most 
helpful and those from which most material has 
been drawn are: Dunn’s Educative Seat Work, 


Wilkinson’s Rural School Management, Lincoln’s 
Everyday Pedagogy, Culter & Stone’s The Rural 
School, Its Methods and Management, New Jer- 
sey Bulletin on School Programs. To the authors 
of these books special acknowledgment is due. 
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Poultry Project in Rural Schools 





1Ou 

Through the organizat of bovs’ and girls’ poul 
trv clubs in Virginia ultry project work in rural 
schools in the United States, was started The work 
this State ( was begu November, 1912, was so 
successful that in 1ors it had been undertaken 1n_ five 
other States in the South and is now being carried on 
in some Northern and Western States, as well. 

The growth of the work in Virginia has been rapid, 
starting with 118 members in eight schools in 1912 and 
having an enrollment of between 1,600 and = 1,700 in 


ninety schools at the present time 

The primary object of this organization was to 1m- 
prove farm poultry in the South and to place the indus- 
try upon a more profitable basis, by teaching that: 
standard bred poultry improves quality and increase: 
production; vigorous breeders produce strong chicks; 
early hatched chicks make winter layers; proper hous- 
ing and good feeding produce good results, and that in- 
fertile eggs keep best 

It has been, comparatively, of recent date, that the 
f the poultry project, from the standpoint 


advantages « 
of the rural school, has been appreciated. 
F. E. Heald, specialist in agricultural education, 


says that, “In the rural school work in agriculture, 


there is probably no subject which applies more of the 


principles of animal husbandry than that of poultry cul- 
ture,” and further, this subject provides good material 
for instruction, is within the grasp of elementary pupils, 
and the home application may be made with profit in 
every community and by nearly every pupil. 

The advantages of this project, both from the stand- 
point of the school and the home, have been tabulated 


as follows 


As ScHoot Work 

1. Involves all phases of animal study. (Breeding, 
Housing, Feeding and Sanitation.) 

», Life cycle of hen not long. (From egg to eggs in 
in a short time.) 

3. Daily accounting required. 

4. Easily co-ordinated with plant project. 

(Marked im- 


provement may be seen in one generation by the 


5s. Improvement comparatively easy. 


use of a standard bred male, even if hens are 
monegrels. ) 


6. Elasticity in aim. (Size of flocks area, etc.) 


=~ 


Parents readily co-operate 


\r Homi 
1. Investment may be moderate 
», Income begins early 


Labor suited to young persons 


? 
0 


4. Utilizes farm and home waste. 

5 Weed seeds and insects destroyed. 
6 Continually suppliments food supply 
7. Possible on limited area. 

8. Suited to both boys and girls. 


9. Disposal of animals not required for profit. 


If the above statements are accepted as facts, ther 
the next questien 1s how should this project be carried 
out. Three things are essential. First, seasonal lessons 
in school. Second, practical work in or near the school, 
and third, a poultry project to be carried out by the 
pupil at home 

The lessons in school should have a seasonal bear- 
ing on the work to be done at home and may be con- 
veniently divided into twenty periods. 

The following are suggested: 

(1) Nomenclature. This lesson is for the purpose 
of familiarizing the pupil with the various sections of 
a bird in order that they may intelligently discuss breeds 
and breed characteristics later on. This may be taught 
by means of a glossary chart, iater having a live speci- 
men in the classroom, the pupils to name the sections 
from memory. 

(2) Classification — Breeds and Varieties. Explain 
the difference, obtaining several varieties of the same 
breed from the neighborhood as illustrations. 

Discuss classification of breeds, one based on origin 
(History and 


geography are easily correlated with this lesson.) 


and the other on usefulness to man. 


(3) Selection of flock. (a) The breed. Discuss 
the different breeds with a view to determining which 
breed is best adapted to the purpose for which th 
pupil wishes to raise poultry and to the conditions 
under which they must be kept. (b) The variety. The 
advantages of one variety of the same breed over an- 
other. (For instance, it is easier to breed a_ solid 
colored bird true, than to attempt to fix a color pat- 
tern.) (c) The individual. A study in constitutional 
vigor, age of hens, date pullets were hatched, condition 
of flock from which hatching eggs were obtained, etc 

(4) Housing. Discuss essentials of poultry house 
construction, visiting houses in the vicinity and making 
plans for altering them to meet these essentials 

(5) and (6) Winter management of flock. Largely 
a problem of housing and feeding. 

(7) Marketing. Conditions under which poultr) 
should be marketed alive. Conditions under which it !s 
more profitable to market them dressed. Method 
killing in dry picking. 

(8 and 9) Diseases. This subject should be studied 
with a view to prevention rather than cure and should 
mainly be along the line of sanitation and hygien: 


One 





Ai 


All OV 
From 
“Kan t 
t 
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Of 
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The subject matter for practically all of these lessons 
will be found in Farmers Bulletin on Poultry, issued 
free by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Lice and mites. The life cycle and habits of 
nsect pests should be studied first, then the 
ls of prevention and control. 

As stated before, the poultry project is elastic and 
may be started with the hatching of three or more 
settings of eggs and maturing the resulting chicks, and 
from this to continue through a four years course, 
eventually requiring the handling of a flock of thirty or 
more hens and pullets and conducting some advanced 


ene) 


it) Care and marketing of eggs. How eggs 
id be graded, how packed. 

Study the route an egg takes in the regular channels 
le between producer and consumer, the condi- 
that make for deterioration in this route. The 
ntages of an infertile egg. Incubating fertile and 


Ta 


tile eggs, partially incubating a fertile egg allow- breeding work. 


the germ to die and the egg to rot. With this A standard home project, in connection with = in- 


rial, teach candling. struction at the school, may be outlined as follows: 


(12) Mating. A study of desired breed character- (1) Management of flock of ten hens and one 
tics, constitutional vigor, in-breeding and the perpetua- — eockerel. 

of traits such as, high egg production. ; : a 

; (2) Improvement of housing conditions. 

(13) Incubation. The time, advantages of early 
itching and disadvantages of late hatching. Method of (3) Setting of three or more hens on pure bred 
ubator. (a) Natural. (b) Artificial. eggs, or fifty or more eggs in incubator. 

(14) Methods of brooding. Care of brooder, care (4) Raising of resulting chicks. 

hen and chicks and construction of a brood coop. - (5) Exbibidon of one cock or cockerel with one 

(15) Feeding baby chicks. Study materials avail- pep or pullet, and two dozen eggs at the school-house 
ible in poultry foods and the requirements for the — poultry show. 
crowth of the chick. 7 . : 

es ; — This project may be started by the purchase of breed- 

(16) Culling the flock. Why we cull. Artificial ing stock by the management of a pure bred flock pre- 
‘election vs. natural selection. viously raised by the pupil, by taking over the man- 

(17) Caponizing — and the marketing of capons. agement of a part of the home flock or by management 


methods and the of the entire farm flock. In any case, the pupil should 


(18) Preserving eggs. Various 
have at least a share in the profits. 


ecessity for the practice. 
(19) Management of flock in summer. The above material is submitted to the readers of 
THE VIRGINIA JoURNAL OF EpucATION as a_ skeleton 
around which may be built constructive work in the 
teaching of poultry in rural schools. The need for 
which is becoming more and more apparent as time 


(20) Exhibition. Pupils should be taught judging 
uda school house poultry show should be arranged for. 
‘he advantages of this show cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. It will be found to vitalize the work more 


in any one single factor. goes on. 


KAN THE KAISER 
(Words by James H. PENNIMAN) 


\ir: In Old New York, from “The Red Mill.” By permission of M. Whitmark & Sons, New York 
In the streets of Berlin it’s the popular air, 


\ll over the country we hear this refrain 
It’s the only relief from their utter despair 


from fair San Francisco to Eastport in Maine, 
Kan the Kaiser, Kan the Kaiser and the Clown Quince,“Kan the Kaiser, Kan the Kaiser and the Clown Quince, 
too,” 
They brought on the war for their own selfish end, 
That end is their finish, they no longer pretend 
That God is with Huns for the Devil’s their friend 
And he will get his due.—-Cuo. 


too,” 
Uur boys in the trenches are singing this glee, 
The song’s taken up on our ships out at sea, 
ur factories are humming this sweet melody 
Of the red, white and blue. 
CHORUS 
America, America, the job is up to you, 
You have begun to kan the Hun and you can put it 
through, 
A rotten pear hangs over there on Hohenzollern’s tree ; 
You'll kan the pair, kan them for fair, 
For Liberty. 
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The Question Box 


Principles of Education Practicalized 





Advisory Editor JOS. E. AVENT, Professor of Edueation, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





At this time the editor cannot begin to answer all 
the questions that have been received. There are a 
great many questions on the subject of regularity and 
of attendance. Concentration is made on 


punctuality 
Just look how many questions follow, 


these this month 
inquiring how to reduce tardiness and irregularity of 
attendance. 

1. In what way may tardiness be remedied ?—Annie 
Smith, Galax, Va. 

2, What is the best way to get children to be on 
time ?—Myrtle Hubbard, Honaker. 

3. What rules would you apply to correct the habit 
of tardiness?—Ruth Darnell, Eidson, Tenn. 

4. How may a teacher instill punctuality ?—Mary 
Moore Morton, Graham, Va. 

5. How ts the best way to get punctuality ?.. Nelle 
Marshall, Wytheville, Va. 

6. In what way may a teacher secure punctuality 
in the schoolroom-—Eleanor Clarke, Shawsville, Va. 

7. How can you break up tardiness?—M. Collins. 

8. How can you eliminate tardiness?—Ruth Lee. 

So you see, the matter of punctuality is a problem 
of some importance. I shall answer all these questions 
in one. Tardiness may be reduced very considerably in 
the following ways: 

1. Have interesting opening exercises. Such may 
consist of live singing on the part of the children. A 
good, interesting story for the children to look for- 
ward to will hurry many of them on to school. Other 
things of interest that you can do in opening exercises 
help. 

2. You will note that nearly all tardies occur with 
the children of just a few families. These families, 
too, frequently live nearer the school-house than those 
who are always on time. Visit those families and make 
an appeal to them to let the children get to school on 
time. Make the points (1) that be'ng late at school 
builds up bad habits that will continue through life; 
(2) that a large percentage of the tardies in your room 
are caused by the children from that family; (3) that 
tardiness in any kind of remunerated employment re- 
sults either in reduction of pay or dismissal from ser- 
vice; and (4) that the child’s parents have paid the 
necessary taxes for schools and that a child should be 
given the opportunity of every minute of schooling 
that this tax money purchases. 

3. You might have the two calendars, one for girls 
for boys. Every day on which all the girls 


and one 
reached school “on time” might be marked by a star. 





The boys’ calendar might be also marked in the same 


way. There could be thus built up a contest between 
boys and girls to see which could have the most stars 
on their calendar each month, by seeing whether boys 
or girls could be perfectly punctual most times jin 
the month. 

4. The best way of all is to build up an ideal of 
perfect punctuality on the part of each individual child. 
Under such an ideal every child feels personally re- 
sponsible for being on time, and he feels disgraced, if he 
is ever late. I have seen such a spirit of perfect punc- 
tuality built up in a room, and even in a whole school, 
that a child would just cry, if he came in late. Nothing 
but perfcet punctuality would satisfy those children. 
Work to build up that spirit. 

Here follow some questions that bear rather upon 
the matter of regular attendance: 

1. By what means may we get the best attendance in 
school?—Daisy Buchanan, Chatham Hill, Va. 

2. How can good attendance be secured?—Ada 
Hamiiton, East Stone Gap, Va. 

3. How can we secure good average attendance ?— 
Mary Meador. 

4. How secure good attendance in rural schools?— 
Jettie Phipps, Clintwood, Va. 

5. How is the best way to get punctuality ?—Nelle 
regularly ?—Lula Padgett. 

ANSWER: Good attendance at school may be en- 
hanced by use of the following means: 


1 


1. Before opening school, go to the community, find 
out the families from which children usually start to 
school late. Visit those families and try to get the par- 
ents to send those children the very first day of school. 
Some children who get to start right at the first are more 
anxious to come regularly than if they get a late start 

2. Make a personal friend of every child, so that the 
children will be glad to come to school just to be with 
you. Be interested in their affairs, talk to them in a 
friendly way about things in which they are then inter- 
ested. Supervise, not dictate their games; suggest new 
games, if the games which they are playing get mo- 
notonous. 

3. Try to make the assignments of the next day’s 
lessons so interesting that the children will hunger to be 
back to have a part in the recitation. 

4. The calendar plan mentioned in 3 above is al 
helpful. 

5. Visit those homes in which the children are m 
frequently absent and show the parents what the chil- 





nele time in the whole year for any cause 


sart 


toy 


Wy 
8 


sme one or two days each week will make any dif- 
Pick out some topics in the lessons that they 
missed and enumerate them to the parents as ex- 
les of what the chidren are missing. 


nce. 


( 


1 


pe 
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ire missing. Many parents do not think that being 


problems of regular and punctual attendance 
combined and treated as one. One year at the 


nning of the session I offered to all who would 


ect 
loma, entitled “Neither Absent nor Tardy,” 


x the whole year be not “Absent or Tardy” a 
absolutely 
or 





certificate 
to be 
At the end of the year, 18 


attendance —a_ beautiful little 


at commencement. 


of 500 pupils came through with no absences or 


1¢ 


Sel 


Next year 55 children were “Neither Absent nor Tardy.’ 


On commencement night I had them all line 
front of the rostrum. A man made them a little 
h and presented to them their certificates, in the 
all the other children. What happened? 


of 


ca 


\ Radford boy graduated at high school last May, 
» had not been absent or tardy in eleven years. 


h 


1S 


A? 


reome 


A 


we 


( 


no 


] ool. 


( 


a 


for staying at home is an absolutely necessary one. 


i 


How can you prevent trregular attendance, when 
caused by parents keeping children at home to 


What shall we do with children, when they are 


ften, and their parents object to their being 
in?—Otey Miller, Dublin, Va. 
NSWER: 


absolutely the evils 
ver, the following might be of advantage: 


of which you speak. 


) Visit the home and ascertain whether the rea- 


t, then try to get the parents to send the children 
If they refuse to do so, there is a compul- 
ducation law that may be invoked to help the chil- 
get their educational rights. 


b) As to keeping the children in for being tardy, 


trouble might be partially overcome by setting your 


’ 


I am not sure that there is any way to 
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time to close thirty minutes after you really intend to 
close. Then, announce that all those who get to school 
on time, behave themselves properly, prepare all their 
work satisfactorily, might be excused to go home a 
This would put you out at the time 
It would 


half-hour earlier. 
at which you intended to get out any way. 
also be an incentive to get to school on time, do good 
work, and behave properly. 

8. How may a rural school teacher insist on good 
attendance in bad weather?—Mary E. Tiller, West 
Graham, Va. 

I suspect that rural children will attend 
However, you 


ANSWER: 
usually as well as city children do. 
should suggest that they have overshoes and raincoat 
or umbrella, and try to make every day count, if pos- 
Show to the children that the school term is short 
To lose any part of it is not to get what 
One 


sible. 
even at best. 
their parents have already paid for in their taxes. 
day at school is worth $9.00. 

9. Should children be kept in after school for being 
tardy ?—Mabel Dungan, Seven Mile Ford, Va. 
What form of punishment would you use for 


10. 
children that are tardy?—Barabara Brittain, Tazewell, 
Va. 

ANSWERS: Keeping in on a large scale is not a very 


good recommendation for a teacher, whatever the cause. 
Children should not be kept in at recess for any cause. 
They need the recreation and exercise. However, it 
may not be entirely possible to eliminate altogether the 
necessity sometimes to keep in after school. The bad 
side of keeping in after school may be somewhat over- 
come, if you can build up the idea that to stay in after 
school is a privilege, rather than a punishment. Here 
after school is an opportunity to catch up with those 
who were on time and had the benefit of certain teach- 
ing that the late fellow did not get. I will not say, 
“Don’t keep in after school.” I should say, “Don’t 
keep in much after school.” Much keeping is of doubt- 


ful value. 


Why Every School Community Should 


Have a Community League 





se teachers who have been in the active service 
number of years have come to realize the real 
ity for a good community league in connection 
the school, but many who are just entering the 
ire not so well acquainted with the activities of 
gue, and therefore do not appreciate its value. 
community league, should, if convenient, have 
ting place at the school. These meetings should 
ld regularly, and preferably once a month, and 
hould be enough of the social element at every 
of the league to make the meetings interesting 


ttractive. 


In addition to the social session, the 


membership should thoroughly consider those things 
that are at that time of greatest interest to the com- 
munity, as the community relates itself to the State 
and nation. 

The league is not organized for simply one objective, 
but it ought to be a community unit, for the purpose of 
engaging in every activity that pertains to the interest 
and welfare of the citizens of that neighborhood. It 
should, of course, look after the interests of the school, 
the protection cf health, the development of social life, 
upbuilding and maintenance of neighborhood roads, the 
moral influences surrounding children and adults, and 








1O4 


promote every cconomic mterest of its people. In ad- 


dition to this, during the present period, the league 
should seek by all means to co-operate as a unit in every 
war emergency activity In other words, it ought to be 
the community expressing itself along every possible 


line that demands community co-operation. No matter 


how many organizations there may be in the community, 
hould 


the community league sl | 
it will bring all the people together 


be somewhat of a co- 


ordinating body thé 
those problems that pertain to the interest of the 


for | 
entire neighborhood 


The very necessity for an organization of this char 
acter even in war times, has become so urgent that 


President Wilson felt it encumbent to call on the peopl 


throughout the nation in every school community to 


rganization, and through this 


unite m a community « 


organization, to work as a unit for the support of all 


those things that make for the 


community and that secure the advancement of the 


interests We hope this appeal will 


upbuilding of the local 


war emergency 
strike home to the hearts of our people everywhere, and 


that leagues may be organized in every school com 


munity in the State, and that the 
organized, as well as those that 
th of the work. 


leagues that are to be 


are now in existence 


may fully realize the bread 


Since war was declared our people throughout the 
State have been requested to engage in so many activi- 


ties pertaining to the winning of the war, that many of 


them thought they had to establish new organizations 


for each of these activities, and thereby some of our 
workers failed to realize that they had the 


already in existence that could do the 


good league 
organization 
work. Some considered the league as only capable of 
doing school work, and did not realize that it was 
established to unite the community for any constructive 
service, whether this was for immediate community in- 
terests or, in this case, war emergency work. The 
league should, as a body, co-operate with every one of 
the war emergency agencies, and thereby place the whole 
community back of each of these patriotic activities. 
We hope now that those mistaken league members are 
fully conscious of their great task, and that they will 
rally to their league, and through it uphold the nation 
in its effort to win the war, and at the same time take 
care of every local community problem. 

Those leagues that have stood true have done most 
excellent service, during the past year in support of the 
war emergency activities, and have, through their efforts, 
Bond and War-Savings Stamps, and have secured large 
sums of money for the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. and 
worked most advantageously for food conservation and 


sold many hundred thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 


production, and in addition to this they have been ac- 
tively engaged in seeing that their schools continued 
on the same high standard as before the war. They 
have in this dreadful emergency, because of the loss of 
so many doctors in the State, worked most persistently 
for the prevention of disease. They have loyally sup- 


ported the Board of Charities and Corrections, by visit- 
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ing the almshouses and jails and by looking after de- 
linquent children in the community that needed proper 
care. Many local interests have received their loyal 
support, and so they have proven their great worth jn 


this crisis. 


lL Challenge to the School Teacher.—Every true 


teacher is eager to render the largest service possibl 


and this teacher 1s fully conscious of the fact that to 


make the school what is should be, it is necessary to hay: 
the cordial and faithful co-operation of the citizens 
that particular school community. We believe ou; 
teachers are also aware of the fact that there are many 
things which effect the life of the school that are not 
directly connected with the school room and the cur- 
riculum For instance, the matter of health of th: 
pupils, the social and moral life of the young peopk 
and adults, condition of the neighborhood roads: 
whether the children can get to and from school regu- 
larly. Then the economic interests of the community 
certainly enter into the school problems, for often th 
very economic problems of the home deprive many chil- 
dren of an education. The teacher who realizes this 
fact should certainly seek a way to reach all of these 
matters, that the school work may be made most effec 
tive during his term of administration. 

The community league came into being for this 
specific purpose, and through this organization in 
community the wise constructive school teacher cai 
secure the faithful co-operation of the citizens, and 
through them in many instances solve many of thes: 
troublesome problems. Surely, therefore, it is a verita 
ble challenge to the teacher to bring to his assistance 
such an organization. We trust the teachers in this 
State will accept this challenge, and seek at once to unite 
the people of their school community, and so assist 1 
directing their efforts, thought and energies that not 
only the school may be benefited, but that the school 
through such an organization may more perfectly serv: 
all the people. 

How to Organize a League.—Perhaps the first thing 
those interested in league work should do is to writ 
to us for a copy of the Community League Bulletin, 
which explains very clearly how to proceed with or- 
ganizing a league, and outlines in detail the duties of 
the several committees, and presents a form of con- 
stitution and by-laws. We would suggest therefore. 
that every one who is interested in organizing a league 
write to us for this bulletin. 

Forces Back of the League Work.—The Depart 
ment of Public Instruction of the State, the State Board 
of Health, State Highways Department, State Board 01 
Charities and Corrections and the State Agricultura! 
Department and College are united in their support 01 
the league work. These organizations co-operat 
through the Co-operative Education Association, and 
have associated with them some of the leading citizens 
of the State as members of the Executive Committee 
These State Departments seek through the Co-operatiy' 
Education Association to bring about the co-operatio! 


i 


tne first 
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people in every school community of the State, im 
that their work may be more effectively accom- 
ed through these community units. The league, 


efore, is the agency for the promotion of the work 
ese great State Departments that have been brought 
existence and are supported by the people. Thus 
mmunity by uniting in such a way in carrying out 
policy of the Co-operative Education Association is 

that very work that the citizens of the State have 
necessary for the welfare of the 


ited is most 


rmonwealth. It would seem then, that there is no 


reason why every community should not seek to 
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carry out in its own locality those policies which it 
thinks wise for the entire State. 

The teachers the the 
school to bring these matters clearly to the attention 


have opportunity through 
of the citizens of the community, and help the peopk 
to realize the service that could be rendered by uniting 
the support of We 
therefore, that we shall have the co-operation of the 


in their own institutions. trust, 
teaching force of the State this year as never before in 
the promotion of this great work which should mean 
much for the improvement of each community in the 
State, and render genuine support to our great National 


objectives that now confronts us. 


News 





\N APPRECIATION OF J. J. LINCOLN 


H. Bixnrorp, Second Assistant Superintendent Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 


\s the years go by it becomes necessary to say the 
farewell to many of our friends and associates in 
‘| work. While in a distant city last summer I saw 

of the daily néwspapers a brief telegraphic an- 
ement of the death of J. J. Lincoln, principal of 


Graham High School. 


had known Mr. 
rk in our State 
known his good wife and his two sons. 
a happy one, loyal to one another, and Mr. Lincoln 
With hundreds of 


Lincoln for ten in school 
For the same length of time | 


The family 


years 


a lovable father and husband. 
friends | extend my sympathy to Mrs. Lincoln and to 
one of whom is now serving his country in 


| saw my friend for the last time at the Educational 
rence in Roanoke last November. For some year 
vo before that time health had failing, 
he was the same whole-souled, jovial, sympathetic 


his been 
low that he was the day I first met him. 
the 


Lincoln was a true teacher in every sense of 
rd. He was greatly beloved by all his pupils and 
s the soul of honor and sympathy to them and to all 
s with whom he worked. I feel sure that hun- 
eds of young men and women whom he taught at 
and at Graham, as all Virginia 


ichers with whom he associated mourned when they 


ACHIET 


iketield well as 
elved the news of his death. 

his return to school work in Virginia some 
vears ago Mr. Lincoln held only two principalships, 
at Wakefield, where remained for seven 
irs, and the last at Graham, where he was located at 
His scores of friends at both 


Since 
he 
of his death. 


se places and the very generous treatment accorded 
officials at Graham, 


time 


the patrons and_ school 


was retained as principal for a full year after 


( t 


Wl health incapacitated him from active service, testify to 
his worth as a teacher and as a man. 

Mr. was president of 
School the State 
at the time of his death and will be greatly missed 
the 
those qualities of sympathy and generosity he 


of 


the 


Teachers’ 


Lincoln Department 


Principals of Association 


next Thanksgiving by many who loved him for 


always 
displayed. 


Virginia’s most loyal teachers has said 


farewell to the earthly school-room, where he fired with 


One of 


ambition the boys and girls whom he taught. To-day, in 
a fairer world, he is himself a student sitting at the 
feet of the Teacher 
fectly those lessons of faith and love which he tried so 


Great and learning more per- 


hard to master while here among us. 


VIRGINIA MAY GOOLRICK 


By A. BLANKENSHIP, Dean I'redericksburg Normal 


Miss Virginia May Goolrick, head of the History 
Department at the Fredericksburg State Normal School 
since the institution 
1911, quietly passed away on the morning of October 
3d. Miss Goolrick 
trained in the public schools of the city, and at Teach- 


opened its doors in September, 


was born in Fredericksburg, was 
ers’ College, Columbia University, from which she held 
the B. S. degree, and spent a life of highly useful ser- 
vice, first as a teacher in the public school, and later 
as head of the History the Normal. 
She was also a leading member of the Literary Club 


of at its 


Department of 


Fredericksburg and a frequent contributor 


‘weekly meetings. 


Miss Goolrick had a naturally brilliant and highly 
trained intellect, and was a master of her specialty 
She always obtained and held the full confidence of her 
students to whom, in her hands, history seemed to be a 
living thing before their very eyes. She was _ pains- 
taking, accurate and definite in planning her work and 
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was always presenting to her pupils various plans and 


devices for visualizing the subject. She also possessed 


the unusual art of stimulating in her pupils a love for 
history and of so directing their work as to inspire self- 
confidence and an ability to work out problems inde- 
pendently. She hated pretence and sham, and both 
taught and lived the life of openness, frankness and 
sincerity. In brief, she was a true teacher, and in her 
death the school with 
has lost an able instructor and a loyal friend and the 


profession in the State one of its most brilliant stars. 


which she was so long associated 


RADFORD NORMAL NOTES 


The Normal School at Radford endeavors to extend 
the largest measure of assistance possible to civic 
and community workers and all others interested in the 
enrichment and enlargement of the life of the com- 
Various forms of extension work are car- 


munity. 
The Appalachian School 


ried on in the Normal School 
Improvement Foundation, with headquarters at the Nor- 
mal School, has for its trustees a large number of lead- 
ing men in the State and the purpose of the foundation 
is to carry on various forms of extension work and to 
provide scholarships for worthy students in our best 
institutions and to promote every interest of the com- 
munities, particularly of village and rural communities. 
The president of the board of trustees of the Ap- 
palachian Schoo! Improvement Foundation is Dr. J. P. 
McConnell, president of the State Normal School at 
id the secretary is Prof. W. E. Gilbert, of 
The Appalachian School 


Radford, at 
the Normal School faculty 
Improvement Foundation has secured the services of a 
large number of speakers, lecturers and entertainers 
whose services are free to any community on payment 
of traveling expenses 

A very unique and interesting inter-denominational 
Sunday school teacher training course has been worked 
out for the use of the Normal School students the com- 


This plan has been adopted by all of the de- 


ing year. 
nominational Sunday school boards to whom it has 
been presented. The students finishing this course will 
be given the special Sunday school teacher training 
course diploma offered by their respective denomina- 
tions. Much attention has been given to the training of 
Sunday school teachers and community workers in this 
institution since its opening. The present plan is the 
result of several years’ experience in providing Sunday 
school teacher training courses. All of these courses 
are voluntary and are open to any student who wishes to 
take them. 

“The Radford Normal Plan of Bible Study” has been 
very favorably received in a number of States. Since 
the publication of this plan the State Board of Educa- 
tion, through a committee appointed by the State Board, 


has adopted a plan somewhat similar to the Radford 
Normal plan of Bible study. A large number of stu- 
dents take these voluntary Bible courses. 
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FARMVILLE NORMAL NOTES 


President Jarman attended the meeting of the Home 
Service Section of the Red Cross in Charlottesville on 
September 27th and 28th. He has also been appointed 
to make addresses at the teachers’ associations of 
eleven countiecs— Amelia, Appomattox, Brunswick. 
Buckingham, Charlotte, Cumberland, Greensville, Lunen- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Nottoway and Prince Edward. 

The Rural School Department of the Normal School 
has taken over the schools of Cumberland county, 
members of the department visit these schools and 
have them under their supervision and the young ladies 
who are taking the rural school course get their observa- 
tion work and part of their experience there. During 
the past few weeks a number of meetings have been held 
in the county, speakers from the town of Farmville, 
President Jarman and several members of the faculty 
have attended them and made short addresses in the in- 
terests of the Red Cross Home Service Work. On seve- 
eral occasions young ladies from the student body fur- 
nished the music. 

On October roth students and faculty were given the 
rare pleasure of hearing Dr. Bangs’ delightful lecture, 
“Light and Shade in the Land of Valor.” His inimitable 
humor and quick wit made the evening one of unusual 
enjoyment and the lecture brought to the attention of 
the audience many points with reference to the situa- 
tion in France that had not been presented in former 
lectures. 

On account of the influenza situation throughout the 
country, the visit of Victor’s Italian Artists which was 
booked for the 14th of October was postponed. 

The cases of influenza which were in the school were 
very mild in form and the work went on_ uninter- 
ruptedly except for the closing of the Training School 
The children of the Training School are all from the 
town and when the public school of Farmville was 
closed it was deemed wise by the administration t 
close the Training School also. 

President Jarman has been appointed chairman of 
the United War Work Campaign which begins on No- 
vember 11th, his district comprises Farmville and 
Prince Edward county. Miss Minnie V. Rice, of th 
Department of Latin will have charge of the Woman's 
Work, Y. W. C. A. Campaign in the county. 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL NOTES 


The tenth year of this school opened on Wed: 
the 25th, large enrollment despite the unusual 
The students 
come from every section of Virginia, and at I 
other States are also represented. All the dormitories 


tions prevailing all over the country. 


are full to overflowing and many students are 1 ing 
outside the campus. Every member of last year’ 
graduate class has returned to complete her wor! 
a good number of alumnae are enrolled for the first 











ear of the degree course. The senior class has over 
one hundred members, and the junior class considerably 
more than this number. The entrance requirements 
were raised this year so as to admit oniy girls who have 
had as much as three years of high school preparation, 
and the work of the year will be of strictly college grade. 
The course of study has been especially arranged to 
meet the requirements of the times and with a view to 
preparing the graduates for the period of reconstruction 
that will naturally follow the war. 

This school has been selected by the Board for Voca- 
tional Education at Washington to participate in the 
fund appropriated by Congress for the training of 
teachers in home economics under the provision of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, and this will naturally give a great 
impetus to this work always a prominent feature here. 

Two members have been added to the faculty — 
Miss Evelyn Moss, of Georgia,,to the Music Depart- 
ment, and Mr. G. W. Chappelear, of the V. P. I., has 
charge of the work in biology and agriculture. Miss 
Elizabeth Harnsberger, of R. M. College, succeeds Mr. 
Dingledine, who resigned to enter upon war work. 
Miss Sale, who has been on leave of absence since last 
January, studying at Columbia University, has resumed 
charge of the Home Economics Department. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL NOTES 


President E. H. Russell attend the United War 
Activities Conference in New York the week of Octo- 
her 14th. President Russell is one of the directors for 
Virginia, having in his charge a group of four or five 
counties. 

Practically all the members of the faculty subscribed 
to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 

Miss Waitt was absent from the school for a week, 
in October on account of the death of her brother from 
influenza. ; 

The faculty and students of the school have been 
leeply saddened on account of the death of Miss Vir- 
ginia May Goolrick, who has been at the head of the 
History Department from the beginning of the school. 
\n appreciation of Miss Goolrick will be found else- 
vhere in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 

This school was closed and under rigid quarantine 
for ten days preceding October 8th on account of in- 

“a. This disease went through the school, attack- 
ng about 80 per cent of the student body and 4o per 
ent of the faculty. We were fortunate in having ade- 
uate medical and nurses’ attention, and not a single 
member of the student body succumbed to the disease. 
The school has been running on full schedule since 
October 8th, and there has been no new cases of in- 
fuenza since October 5th. 

Miss Atkinson is using a series of very interesting 


lides in connection with her work ‘in agriculture. 


These slides are obtained from the United ‘States De- 
artment of Agriculture. 
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We are late in getting out our October bulletin, due 
to the influenza conditions at the beginning of the 
session. 


The Y. W. C. A. gave on the evening of October 


18th a most interesting party, styled “A Backward 
Party.” All were instructed to wear their clothes back- 
ward. It was a sight to behold. Nothing has ever 


given the students more real, wholesome fun. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE NOTES 


On October Ist the Virginia Military Institute passed 
under the control of the War Department for the period 
of the war. This control will be exercised through 
Supt. E. W. Nichols, now a major of engineers in the 
United States army. 

The institute is the only college in the country, 
which, though accepting the terms of the Government 
in the establishment of a unit of the Student Army 
Training Corps, is left to be conducted under the new 
regime by its own officers. The superintendent has been 
commissioned major and six of the tactical officers 
have been commissioned lieutenants, so that the com- 
manding officer and the tactical staff will not be changed. 

There has also been established at the institute a unit 
of the Marine Corps, providing opportunity for about 
100 cadets to receive intensive training preparatory to 
entering the officers’ training camp at Quantico. The 
Marine contingent is under the immediate direction of 
Captain Benjamin Goodman, Class of 1916, who recently 
returned from active service with United States Marines 
in France. 

The following promotions and appointments in the 
corps of cadets became effective on October 15th: 


To be captains —C. R. Thomas, E. A. Sale, W. B. 
Moore, F. M. Taylor. 


To be first lieutenant and adjutant— H. M. Turner. 


To be first lieutenants —W. A. Winstop, S. F. 
Groover, L. Norvell, M. E. Derryberry, J. F. Nurney. 


To be second lieutenants —-T. H. Benners, W. C. 
Paxton, J. C. Parrott, J. C. Jordan, W. H. Hardy. 


To be sergeant major-— W. T. Williams. 


To be first sergeants—L. M. Litzenberger, J. C. 
Haskell, F. M. Satterfield, D. H. Craighill, W. D. Jones. 


To be sergeants —C. E. Hoge, C. S. Luck, F. L. 
Herring, M. W. Potts, R. Hairston, G. D. Whitfield, 
T. O. Bancroft, B. M. Bryan, F. L. Montague, J. F. 
Marshall, C. W. Crist, E. V. Bauserman, R. C. Marshall, 
C. W. Hardy, L. O. Roberts, R. J. Bundey. 


To be corporals — A. J. Orme, R. O. Maxwell, W. T. 
Kennedy, W. F. Jones, G. H. Cosby, E. H. Smith, J. 
M. Ribble, W. M. Stokes, R. N. Greathhead, A. R. 
Kennon, J. C. Hagan, G. S. Tilley, J. C. Ayres, M. L. 
Gibson, J. H. Dunseth, J. B. Harper, H. G. Tyler, A. J. 
Bond, R. F. Davidson, S. O. Parsons, F. C. Kane, A. B. 
Carter. 
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Pfeifler, Edmore, Mich.; J. M. Thompson, Ft. W 
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port News; B. W. Casey, Lynchburg; W. E. Cl 
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mtingents of cadets’ will very probably leay. 
from time to time pursuant to orders Washing 
at the institute, academi 


Other c 
from 
ton. Meanwhile the courses 
and military, are being conducted along lines suggested 
by War 
ducted according to the regular V. M. I. 


Department officials, with other courses, con- 
schedule, for 
those cadets who are not members of the Student Army 
Training Corps because of disqualification on account of 
ige or physical disability, or because they did not elect 


to be inducted into the corps. 


Members of the corps subscribed to approximately 
$20,000.00 worth of the Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds. 


List of Retired Teachers 
OCTOBER 1, 1918 


Class “A” 


Counties Cities Counties 


Total number retired 182 45 
Number deceased mee 26 5 
Number retired from list otherwise 
than death 17 3 
Total number now on list 139 37 
Age 
Year When Quarterly 
Name Class Retired Retired Pension 
ACCOMAC COUNTY 
*Miss Emma L. Core B 1908 64 $21.88 
*Esau L. Kellam B 1900 70 26.25 
Miss Sarah R. Conquest B 1910 66 23.28 
James G. Nock.... B 1910 59 57.63 
* Joseph H. Hebard Sr Bio's 1910 71 10.63 
E. B. Phillips Biol. 1910 81 14.47 
Harriet B. Higgins B 1913 63 S452 
George G. Nock Bio's 1914 71 16.25 
Miss Annie W. Bird \ IQI5 43 38.50 
*Miss Sue F. Elliott \1o0'S 1915 55 13.00 
Miss Emma _ Robins \ 1Q17 60 20.60 
*Lewis W. Gaines, Col’d. B 1908 66 18.75 
George E. Blair, Col’d.. B 1Q17 50 21.50 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY 

Miss Willie E. Hickok B 1908 o1 35.00 
T. G. Birckhead.. \ 1909 57 37.50 
Mrs. Lilly J. Maupin \ 1909 52 22.50 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun \ 1910 50 27.88 
Miss Olivia C. Lewis A 1910 50 29.38 
*Miss Mollie Waylan \ IOI! 7 20.92 


Section 10! 5 


Class: “B” Class “A” Class “B” 


Cities Counties Cities Counties Cities Total 
290 58 17 3 I4 6 O15 
50 7 8 0 5 4 11] 
15 I I O I oO 38 
219 50 8 3 s 2 466 
Age 
Year When Quarter 
Name Class Retired Retired Pensior 
*Miss Ida A. Stover.... A 1912 60 35.35 
7eosa L.. ilner. 2.3.6.4 A 1912 40 24.87 
Mrs. Kate P. Moore... A 1913 56 25.37 
Miss Lucy R. Temple. oo IQl4 4l 20.25 
Mrs. A. L. Birckhead... A 1914 5! 34.50 
+Miss Shannon Maloney. A 1Qi4 51 2.2 
George B. Lupton...... B 1QI5 64 38.50 
*Mrs. Pattie A. Cosby... Bro™% 1916 70 9.37 
*+Miss Lillie D. Evans... B 1917 63 36.75 
Miss Emily A. Davis.. A IQI7 47 20.25 
Rives C. Minor, Col’d.. B 1909 53 26.25 
*W. T. Hughes, Col’d.... A 1910 54 12.50 
*Robert Kelsoe, Col’d.. A IQI2 55 35.87 
Miss F. A. Minor, Col’d. B IQI5 54 17.19 
Miss B. S. Lewis, Col’d. A 1gI&8 51 18.75 
ALEXANDRIA COUNTY 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt.. A 1913 SI I.2 
ALLEGHANY COUNTY 
Miss R. M. Hoglman.. A 1910 39 30.5! 
Miss Lottie Lemon.... A IQI5 53 30.75 
+Mrs. Pattie C. Webb... B 1917 50 35.34 
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Age 
Year When Quarterly 
Lime Class Retired Retired Pension 
\MELIA COUNTY 
S. A. Wootton.... B 1916 50 47.50 
Johnson, Col’d.. A IQII 68 15.00 
MHERST COUNTY 
W. R. Gibson....... B 1908 60 18.75 
B. H. Parr Wood.. B 1908 60 48.75 
DD: TuOW1B 65 ovescn. ss B 1909 67 24.31 
\frs. Bettie H. Tucker... B IQII 62 19.50 
Miss Marion Bullock... B 1912 54 21.00 
Mrs. Emma W. Pryor.. A 1913 45 38.00 
L DOW ck os caste B 1QI7 64 16.87 
‘tS. 0. Penn; Cord.....«. B 1909 47 18.75 
H. Peters, Col’d.... Ato™% JgII 55 9.38 
Silas W. Berry, Col’d... A IQI5 52 13.43 
Peyton H. Johnson, Col. B IQI5 62 15.62 
APPOMATTOX COUNTY 
Miss Addie Dawson.... A 1915 47 34.37 
R. FL. "WHOGE, 2 os c00: B 1916 73 30.00 
AUGUSTA COUNTY 
Berta Vib. o.scccscses B 1908 71 26.25 
J a oo B 1909 61 30.00 
Jona ‘C.. WAGE < sii <'s0% A IQIO 55 22.50 
Miss N. S. Alexander. B 1910 62 43-75 
Milton W. Bucher...... B 1g10 63 22.00 
*Miss Estie Beard...... B IQgII 57 32.00 
Mrs. G. M. Tisdale..... A 1915 47 23.60 
rl. J. Argenbright...... A 1916 55 38.37 
Miss M. H. Ryan.....:. A 1916 40 29.40 
Miss Sallie T. Christian B 1918 50 44.63 
T. B. Johnson, Col’d.... B 1909 43 %.63 
BATH COUNTY 
M. L. Woodzell........ B 1913 59 26.30 
BEDFORD COUNTY 
Charlotte L. Sale....... B 1909 SI 45.00 
*Miss Edmonia Lowry.. A 1910 62 20.56 
Mrs. M. R. Rucker..... A 1910 50 24.75 
Miss Geils E. Thomas.. B 1910 73 24.75 
D. , Deoley:.:...06:65: B IQII 67 25.87 
Miss Abbie Wright.... A 1914 43 28.55 
eee B 1914 66 31 50 
S| ap B 1914 68 2.02 
Junius D. Lowry....... B IQI5 59 27 04 
James R. Guy.......... B IQI5 60 125.00 
Mrs. M. U. Griggs...... A IgI6 45 26.25 
Miss Sallie Lindsay.... B 1918 51 42.75 


BLAND COUNTY 
‘James Mahood......... A1ols 1911 78 8.00 


TOK) 


Age 
Year When Quarterly 
Name Class Retired Retired Pensios 
BOTETOURT COUNTY 
ye | B 1YOQ 70 30.00 
a B 1909 72 30.00 
Miss Emma Noftsinger. B IQIO 50 22.50 
*Miss Nannie V. Bowyer A IQI2 50 17.37 
Miss Elizabeth Latane.. B IgI4 57 38.50 
+Mrs. Emma J. Oden.... A IQI5 63 25.37 
Miss Mattie Zimmerman. B IQS 52 30.30 
Miss Allie B. Caldwell... A IQI7 45 46.12 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
ee B 1Qo8 54 30.63 
Miss Mary B. Peace.... B 1908 62 30.63 
Mrs. Nannie B. Field... A 1910 44 28.65 
i ee A 1910 63 26.71 
*Mrs. Nellie J. Harris... Aro’ 1910 60 10.44 
*Miss V. O. Seymour... Aro 1910 72 7.03 
James A. Riddick...... B 1910 74 29.93 
Miss Amelia E. Orgain.. B 1910 57 40.20 
BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 
ae A 1908 75 37.50 
"Tone A. APES... 55.0505 B 1909 77 15.63 
Wk, I ides iwieieks A 1909 60 21.88 
Mrs. Carrie S. Saunders A 1909 57 21.88 
Mrs. Mary L. Wood.... B 1909 61 21.88 
Mrs. Nora A. Jones.... A 1916 60 24.75 
James B. Riddle Col’d.. B 1910 60 12.13 
“Edward S. Lomax...... Biol 1910 60 8.13 
CAMPBELL COUNTY 
Miss M. J. Campbell.... B 1909 66 30.63 
Miss Bettie H. Davies... B 1900 58 39.38 
Ce eo ee B IQII 72 37.00 
*Mrs. Georgia Tyree.... A 1912 54 24.35 
Miss Sallie V. Gilliam.. A 1917 45 2.25 
jJotm C. Orr, Gold....... B 1909 54 15.63 
CAROLINE COUNTY 
*Miss Caroline V. Jerrell B 1908 71 22.50 
*Miss Lizzie Wright.... B 1908 74 18.75 
L. B. Goodloe... B 1909 68 22,50 
*Miss Annie McCauley... B 1909 49 30.38 
Miss Kate Wright...... B 1909 60 26.25 
Mrs. Ada H. Blanton... B 1910 53 24.75 
+Miss Annie J. Garrett... Aro! 1911 63 9.84 
Miss S. S. Williams.... B IQI2 64 28.00 
*Miss Annie McCauley. B 1913 53 29.62 
Miss Eva H. Smith.... A 1914 2 30.12 
Mrs. Anna E. Seaman.. A 1916 5 33.81 
Miss M. L. Wortham... B IgI6O 5 2.03 
Mrs. L. L. Graves, Col’d B 1912 50 17.50 








I1O 
Name ( 
CARROLL COUNTY 
J. B. Hurst 
J. F. Lindsay 
W. J. Satterfield 
W. H. Mitchell 
G. L. Cooley 
S. M. Lindsay 
CHARLES CITY COU 
A. Q. Franklin, Col’d... 
CHARLOTTE COUNT 
Mrs. Mary B. Reager.. 
+Mrs. Rosa H. W. Gray.. 
Mrs. M. E. Mason..... 


Mrs. Janie M. Otley.... 


Mrs. Rosa Gray... 


Frank L. Hall.. 
*Whitfield Clarke.. 
H. C. Edmunds..... 


CHESTERFIELD COU 


Miss Etta GOOGE:..ssa5 
*Mrs. Bettie H. Wilkinson 


Mev; VT. J. Nettles... 66. 


CLARKE COUNTY 
Mrs. Lona Stinson. 


G: L. D. Barris, Cold... 


CRAIG COUNTY 


t*Mrs. Amanda Dowdy 
Z. M. Hale.... 


CULPEPER COUNTY 
a) ee el a 


*Mrs. A. F. Wingfield.... 


*Mrs. Almira W. Brown 
Henry E. Button.... 
Miss Mary E. Button 
Mary W. Doyle....... 
UO) Tales 2s acs Giesasi 

+Miss Janie F. Jones.. 
Mrs. W. H. Berry.... 
Mrs. W. C. Petty.... 

7. H.. Grasty, Cofd..... 
Ernest Lovell, Col’d... 
BE. H.. Grasty, Cold... 


P. H. Alexander, Col’d.. 
+ Miss Ella G. Fields, Col’d 
R. B. Thompson, Col’d.. 
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Age 
Year When Quarterly 
lass Retired Retired Pension 


B 1909 49 20.00 
\ 1909 62 18.75 
A10 IQIO 65 8.31 
\ 1913 69 33.48 
A IQI5 49 25.62 
B 1917 60 51.33 
NTY 

B IQi2 59 20.50 
y 

A 19000 50 25.00 
\ 1910 47 33.38 
A 1914 53 26.00 
A1o!4 1918 72 15.50 
\ 1918 55 35-75 
B IQOQ 49 22.50 
B 1900 660 Zt. 
B IQI5 68 8.44 
NTY 

A 1908 43 20.25 
\1o’% IgII 60 10.16 - 
3 IQI2 63 28.87 
\ IQI5 59 35.00 
B 1908 54 21.88 
A 1909 2 25.00 
B 1900 oI 25.00 
B 1908 70 30.603 
B 1Q0Q 78 50.25 
A IQII 50 2E.75 
B IQII 61 75.00 
B IQI2 58 19.50 
B IQI2 SI 33.00 
A IQ14 58 26.25 
\ 1914 2 57-37 
B IQI6 61 94.3% 
A 1917 62 32.37 
B IQII 65 19.63 
A IQII SI 17.25 
B IQI2 67 20.25 
B IQI5 63 19.50 
A 1916 46° 19.50 
B 1917 62 21.75 


Name 


EDUCATION 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


FEB IMO Rca peeieetn ee B 
*Mrs. Sallie G. Clarke... A 
*Mrs. M. T. Crawley..... B 
Mrs. Eliza B. Taylor... B 
Miss Mary A. Womack. B 
Mrs. V. Wilson, Col’d.. B 


DINWIDDIE COUNTY 
Sam’l G. Boisseau...... B 
Mrs. Lula D: Epps... ..... A 


Miss W. L. Ragsdale.... B 
Miss Ida R. Harris..... B 
Richard Mason, Col’d.. B 
+Beverly J. Fletcher, Col’d B 


ELIZABETH CITY 
Miss C. W. Field, Col’d. B 
John H. Robinson, Col’d A 
ESSEX COUNTY 
*Miss M. W. Whitlock... B 
*Miss Annie I. Gordon... A 
Miss Agnes Rowzie.... B 
*Miss Susan M. Rowzie.. A 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowzie... | 
Miss Genevieve Gresham I 
Mrs. Nina A. Hill, Col’d I 
Miss N. A. Coleman, Col. A 


FAIRFAX COUNTY 
Mrs. Mary S. Moffett.. A 
A. T. Shirley, Col’d.... B 


FAUQUIER COUNTY 


ie: ae) B 
*John W. Shumate...... B 
Miss Rebecca Peake... B 
*S. Morgan Welch...... B 
C. WW. BRGORS si. 6ciccexs B 
E. E: Edmonds......... B 
Miss Beulah Baden Boler A 
Oe eo: A 
P. W. Austin, Col’d..... B 
TE, 2s POPE, OVE ss 6:cs:0 B 
Edward T. Ford, Col’d.. B 
3... Wauser, GCof'd......... B 
W. H. Brooks, Col’d.... B 
C. M.. Tyler; Cof’d....... B 


FLOYD COUNTY 


ob a a B 
Miss L. M. Evans...... A 
W. P. Lawrence....:..< 3 
+Miss Hester D. Lancaster B 
a B 


10'4 


10!. 


Age 





Year When Quarterly 


1908 
1910 
1910 
IgI2 
IQI7 
1916 


1908 
1917 
1918 
1918 
I9gI2 
1918 


1908 
1917 


1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
IQI5 
1909 
1917 


1916 
1909 


1909 
1909 
IQIO 
IQIO 
1913 
1913 
IQI5 
IQI7 
1913 
1914 
IQI5 
IQI5 
1916 
1916 


IQII 
1914 
IQI5 
1916 
1918 


76 
64 
65 
82 
50 
I 


un 


45 


60 
59 
66 


59 


69 
62 
59 
69 


Se | 


om om ow 
mo 


46 


49 
72 
70 
71 
59 
64 
4I 
53 
64 
607 
69 
oI 
58 
66 


60 
63 
60 
57 


5 


Class Retired Retired Pension 


30.03 
16.00 
22 73 


ee 


41.00 


10.87 


21.58 
45.00 
37.56 
20.25 
12.50 


13.25 


22.50 


35.62 


20.25 
35.00 
35.00 
18.75 
6),.25 
35.00 
15.03 


22.50 


100.00 


7 50 


oy % 


90.00 


#2 
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Vame 
UVANNA COUNTY 
s Sallie A. Hughes.. B 


2 


Mary S. Griffin... B 
Miss Ada C. Perkins... B 
*\fiss Cora B. Perkins.. B 
*\fiss Emma D. Thomas. B 
Miss R. B. Cleveland... B 
Ce B 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


D: Carmmadarys.. sos B 
s M. Peck Hancock. A 
Mrs. E. D. Goode....... A 
Miss L. L. Calloway... B 
Miss Mattie T. Wade.. A 
Mrs. L. A. Thompson... A 
Miss Mattie B. Duncan A 
P: SROWET.. cc otsing se B 


Miss Della R. 


Wright... A 
Miss Mattie \ 


Menefee.. £ 


FREDERICK COUNTY 


Oe oS. B 
Ds rie ne ce taweci eg B 
A | Ato! 


\. Throckmorton, Col. B 


GILES COUNTY 


DY, GB. BrOwiis..n<s1 4 00 A 
K. Porterfield....... B 

( Qo. A 
Henry 7... Teer .s.0<0 A 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY 
Miss Georgia W. Sinclair B 
Miss Fannie L. Wiatt... 

in: Ry Bra icccs cae 3 
Miss Mary Kate Leavitt B 
Mary Kate Leavitt B 
M \. J. Thornton... B 
Miss Lila W. Jones..... A 
I. S. Fauntleroy, Col’d.. A 


IOCHLAND COUNTY 


Miss Ida A. Lacy....... B 
W. HH Bowles. ....... 600. B 
\ fi... oars B 
M Ada “Tric@......5... A 
Mrs. E. E. H. London.. A 
Mrs. Mary E. Lacy..... B 


Aro% 


Year 


1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
I9IO 
IQII 


- 1909 
1gog 
I910 
I9IO 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1917 
IQI7 
IQI8 


I1QOO 
19009 


2 1910 


1909 


1908 
1909 
IQglO 
1918 


1909 
1910 
IQII 
IQII 
1912 
IQI2 
I9QI3 
IQI4 


1908 
1909 
1909 
1914 
1917 
IQIO 


Age 


When Quarterly 


ol 
49 
63 
48 


07 
43 
58 


67 


49 
60 
SI 


50 


SI 


Class Retired Retired Pension 


= bw b 
NN CON & 
“_ 
mos 


to 


w 
NS 


wan kK UNnXwn 
mam © 


~ 
© 
o 


30.03 


se ND 
NM oh ow 
wm © 


wm hy 


45.00 
30.00 


20.13 
31.50 


22.50 
I 
32. 
29.48 
29.48 
25.25 
19.12 
19.12 


.Q7 


NON 
wna Ss 


NI 


30.00 
14.00 
26.25 
30.02 
22.50 


14.25 


Name 
GRAYSON COUNTY 
ee ee B 
Robert T. Cornett...... B 
2 aS: ee B 
Fielden H. Wysong..... 3 
0: HS Fe a vaxdaesne 3 
ee CS | a are Bio™% 
i a ea A 
ie, Fhe PE asicwin nave A 


GREENE COUNTY 


George W. Shelton..... B 
Mrs. H. M. Shelton..... B 
Miss Alice W. Jennings. A 


GREENSVILLE COUNTY 


JH. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 


Miss Bettie R. Lacy.... B 
*T TS. TRACKSOR....60 060% B 
Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson A 


Miss Nannie FE. Taylor.. B 
Roland D. Mason, Col’d. B 
A. H. Remi, Cofd....... B 
Sam’l B. Colvin, Col’d.. B 
S. E. Ragland, Col’d.... B 


HANOVER COUNTY 
Miss Mary V. Brown... A 
*Mrs. Mary G. Gathwright A 
Mrs. Hugh W. Jones.... B 
Miss Mag D. Jones.... 
Miss Mary Lacy Vaiden B 
HENRICO COUNTY 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes.. B 


HENRY COUNTY 
Mrs. J. W. Booker..... A 


Mrs. Adelie L. Dillard.. B 
Miss J. F. A. bisil..... B 
TE. A WAR. vss cne B 
(ea B 
1 en: re B 


HIGHLAND COUNTY 


HN. B. Woods: ;......0.. B 
rH: tf. Eeviie.......<... B 
Wilmot Stratley........ B 


Hamlin, Col’d.... Bro™ 


Age 


Year When Quarterly 


Class Retired Retired Pension 


ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY 


Miss Sarah E. Johnson. B 


1908 53 19.37 
1909 47 18.75 
1909 72 22.50 
1909 54 18.75 
I9IO 68 10.19 
IQIO 60 7.81 
IQI2 50 17.85 
1913 47 17.18 
IQII 63 41.18 
1913 63 35.90 
1917 52 42.75 
IQIO 66 8.59 
1909 52 30.00 
1910 63 30.38 
1914 44 25.62 
IQI5 66 35.62 
1909 52 22.50 
1914 58 16.37 
1910 64 15.62 
1917 5 19.31 
1909 50 18.75 
1Q0Q 63 20.25 
190090 49 20.25 
» IQIO 65 11.63 
1917 51 41.75 
1GQoOQ 49 50.25 
1909 52 39.69 
IQOQ 604 25.00 
1909 68 24.01 
1914 59 34-75 
1914 58 30.00 
1916 58 30.00 
1908 62 30.00 
1909 48 31.25 
1909 50 20.25 
IQI5 55 45.10 








‘iz 
Name 
KING AND QUEEN 
Miss Eunice B. Savage 
Miss Loutse G Walder 
KING GEORGE COL 
*B. FP. Price 
i, 3... Pees 
R. Walter ( k 
William J. Rogers 
Daniel Dunlap, Cold 
KING WILLIAM COl 
V. R. Campbell 
Mrs. kK. R. Ricl 
Beverly Allen, ¢ 
LANCASTER COUN 
Mrs. F. T. Hatt i 
LEE COUNT‘ 
Peter Marcum 
LOUDOUN COUNTY 
*(,corge \\ \n cle Qn 
*Miss Elizabeth K. Le 
Miss M. F. Hetaffe 
Miss Marv FE. Kidwell 
Chas. E. Skint 
*J. F. Brawner 
*Joshua ( Fletcher 
Miss Ida F. Dawson 
LOUISA COUNTY 
*Mrs. Belle \ Harden 
*Mrs. Margaret A. Trice 
E. A. Bowles 
Miss Mildred | CGiardner 
A. N. Perkins 
+Miss Mary S. Sanders 
Miss Willie A. Talley 
Mrs. C. M. Walsh 
Mrs. Kate J Dabney 
Mrs. Emma C. Quarles 
R. B. Winston 
Miss Ella P. Cocke 
Mrs. Nora ( Woody 
C. R. Bagby 
Mrs. Albert Perkins 
Miss Mattie Proffitt 
Miss Lucy B. Kean 
Miss Clothilda I Dugzins 
*Miss Victoria McC: 
*Mrs. Fannie S. Perkins 
Miss Fannie J. Jones 
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Year 


Class Retired 


COUNTY 


\ 
\ 


ie’ 


| > 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


IQ1O 


IQlO 


LQOQ 
LQOg 
LOO 


IQI14 


1Qos 


TQos 
IQIO 
IQIs 


0 IOIS 


1Q17 


1QO8 
TQO8 
LQOQ 
LQ00 
LQOQ 
IQ1O 
IQOLO 


1Q14 


1gos 
Lgoes 
1QOQ 
1QO9Q 
1LQOQg 
1QOQ 
1QOoO 
1Q0Q 
IQ1O 
IQIO 
IQIO 
IQ13 
IgI3 
IQ14 
IQI4 
IQI5 
IQI5 
IQIO 
IQIO 
IQI6O 
I9QI8 


Age 


When Quarterly 


Retired 


56 


“I 


49 


Pension 


13.00 


54.50 


40.00 
40 50 


55.00 
35.01 
50.00 


47 .OO 


52.00 


35.00 
20.25 
38.13 
14.38 
15.50 


10.53 


19.37 
24.85 
18.87 
24.00 
25.81 
23.45 
34.31 
03.12 

9.90 


22.50 


Name 

LUNENBURG COUNTY 
Mrs. S. Fanny Jones... A 
+Mrs. Gabriella Passmore B 
*Mrs. Gabriella Passmore B 
Mrs. H. L. Shelburne... Ato 
7Miss Virginia Hamlin Bio 

MADISON COUNTY 

M. F. Fricks \ 
*John A. Melody... B 
Miss K. S. Tysinger. B 
T. N. Berry = B 
Miss Ida O. Lillard. \ 
Mrs. M. E. Smith..... \ 
Miss Betty J. Berry.. \ 

MATHEWS COUNTY 
Miss Eunice L. Soler \ 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruff B 

MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Miss L. H. Colley... B 
*+Peter K. Williams, Col’d B 
Peter iN \\ illiams, Col’d B 
Geo. | Skipwith, Col’d B 

| HY \\ hittle ( ol’d B 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY 

F. W. Scott ; \ 
Miss Ada M. Walker B 
Miss Olive A. Bristow Bb 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Martin L. Harless... RB 
E H Bowye r ‘ B 
+ Miss Lacy Horton. \ 
Miss Alice Taylor.. B 
C. R. Woolwine, Sr.. B 
*Pettics S. Parrish. Biro! 
Mrs. Lillian W. Gilbert A 
Miss Lucy Horton.. \ 


KDUCATION 


NANSEMOND COUNT) 


Miss Mary J. Hare 


NELSON COUNTY 


M. Whitehead 
Mrs. B. B. Daniel....... 


Miss Sallie S. Fitzgerald 


Miss F 


* Thomas 


J. 


Hudson 


By WW. PLOPTIS «6. ce scsise 
*Mrs. Virgina B. Blair 


G. T. Mawyer........ 


Mrs. N. 


H 


James C. 


Gault. .... 
Clarkson 


RB 


Year 


IGglO 
IQI2 
IQI4 
IQI5 


IQI7 


1gos 
1go8 
1QOQ 
IQIS5 
1QI5 
IQIl6 


1Q17 


IQlO 


IQI7 


IGQI4 
IQtil 
IQI4 
IQ17 
1QIS 


1Qog 
Igis 
1Qis 


1Q08 
1gos 
1QOO 
1QOQ 
1QOoQ 
IgIi! 


IQ14 
1918 


1QIs8 


1908 
1QOQ 
1900 
1QO0Q 
IQIO 
1910 
IQi2 
1913 


1Q17 


Age 





When Quafter) 


Class Retired Retired Pensjo; 


04 
00 
07 


78 


4 


18.75 
36.37 
41.25 


7.81 





‘ 


Name 
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[EW KENT COUNTY 


I 


\. Patterson, Col’d.. B 
1. Cumber, Col’d.... B 


S. Patterson. ; \ 


OREFOLN 


COUNTY 


Annie B. Lee.. B 
S. Meg Wilson. A 
Ella 1D. Bidgood \ 


NOTTOWAY COUNTY 


s Sallie J. Kerr. \ 

E. Rebecca Shore. A 

s Kate L. Moore \ 

Miss Sallie H. Fitzgerald A 

EK. Oliver, Cold. B 
ORANGE COUNTY 

Sallie A. Beasley B 

S. Fraser. B 

Nellie Sizer. B 

\I Annie P. Scott. \ 

\I M. Elizabeth Row \ 

mas S. Cobbs B 

vles Terrill. B 

MI. Sizer \ 

KR. L. C. Cooper... A 

Miss P. F. Brown, Col’d A 

ge M. Taylor. Col’d A 

Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, Col. B 

s Elkins, Col’d. B 

AGE COUNTY 

\\ Kevser. I 

Mittie E. Rucker I 

Miss Mary Jane Davis.. B 

S. Kibler B 

Boyles. . a. 

D. Bradiey I} 

FL E. Arrington, Col. A 
TRICK COUNTY 

Connor.. I 

. Turner \ 

Pattie J. Ross \ 

Lala A. Tatom..... B 

M. F. Sanford \ 


ISYLVANIA COUNT 


W. Venable B 
Lucy A. Still B 
Mattie Gardner \ 

H. Crewe B 
Emma Carter B 


Year 


1908 
1QOQ 
IQIO 


1g08 
IQI2 
igis 


Lgog 
IQtl 
IQgI4 
IQI5 
TQos 


TQOog 
1LQOoQg 
1900 
TQog 
IQlO 
IQLO 
IQto 
IQI3 
IgiO 
1Q00 
IQTO 
IQT2 


IOI 


1Qou 
IQIO 
Igtil 

IQI2 
IG13 
IQIs 
Igtl 


1Qgoy 
Iglo 
IQi4 
IQIs 


1QtsS 


1908 
IQog 
IQI4 
IO14 
IQI7 


Age 


When Quarterly 


43 
O69 


sh 


el) 


Class Retired Retired Pension 


12.50 
160.88 
21.88 


50.25 


69.20 


41.09 


50.25 
41.00 
40.12 
52.40 


24.07 


18.00 
10.00 
40.51 

22.00 
64.00 
24.12 


20.00 


18.75 
15.00 
21.01 
24.37 


1.4.01 


30.2 


31.88 


23.00 


Name 


Year 


PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 


i] 


*Thomas W. Crawley.... B 
Miss Fannie S Walker... B 
C, H. MeDanitel..... i 


PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY 


Mrs. R. A. Jones, Col’d A 


1QO0Q 
IQT5 
IQI4 


IQIs 


PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 


Ashitord...... B 
Johnson..... B 


Miss Lou 
*Miss S. E. 


RAPPAHANNOCK COU 
John A. Walter........ B 
Miss Annie A. Wood.. B 


RICHMOND COUNTY 


Thomas W. Oldham... B 
J. A. Turner, Col’d.. B 


ROANOKE COUNTY 


J. M. Graham......... B 
Miss Annie W. Walker. 
Miss S. J. Henderson, Col. A 


ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 


*Miss Sallie I. Withrow... B 
P. Snider:..... B 
B 


Mrs. E. 

Mrs. Annie R. Stuart... 

J. 1. Heantton....... \ 
*John F. Kirkpartrick B 
Ce Se A 
Miss M. Ella Moore.... A 
Mrs. W. A. Rhoades... A 
Miss Minta Hardin..... \ 
Miss Kate E. Wills..... A 
Miss Octavia Kelley, Col. B 
Rice Lewis, Col’d..... \ 


ROCKINGHAM COUNT 
+Mrs. Nannie V. Myers \ 
RF. WAS sinc. s B 
+John H. Ritchie. . \ 
DD, Sa SOG... is. A 
*\V. H. Bowers. er. 
q.. 3S: MeLeod........ B 
John W. Taylor _#B 
W.G. Wisonw.......... A 
*F. Hi. Fansier........ B 
John H. Ritchie....... \ 
George A. Newman, Col. B 
J. A. Jenkins, Col’d. B 


\ 


TQ") 


IQT3 


NTY 


TQog 


IQTS 


IQI4 
IGI4 


[Qos 


1QOQ 


LOIS 


1goS 
1LQOog 
LQOQ 
IQlO 
Iglo 
IQto 
IQI! 
IQI3 
IGQts 
IQ17 
IQI6 


Qi 


1Qoy 
Iglo 
IQI2 
Igte 
IGI4 
IgI4 
1OI4 
POTS 
1Q* 5 
I! 

LQOG 


IQTO 


& 


\ge 


Class Retired Retired 


30 


Os 


When Quarterly 


Pension 


59.62 


23.00 


40.00 
34.50 








Name Cla 
RUSSELL COUNTY 
John L. Shepard B 
Robert E. Wolf B 
H. P. Campbell \ 
J. T.. Stinson B 
SCOTT COUNTY 
J. C. Rogers \ 
J. C. Meade \ 
A. Alley ie 


SHENANDOAH COUNTY 


*Erasmus Paint B 
John L. Schaeffer I 
L. C. Bower B 
Perry Kiblet B 
Be Ba. Wes 5.45 B 
*#Mrs. Bessie H. Wiseman I 
J. Milton Zirkl B&B 
Miss Lucile Hottel.. \ 
Miss Mollie B. Lantz B 
Abraham Dodson \ 
Frank D. Jennings . &B 
Fenton Miller ..... : B 
J. Monroe Hottel.... \ 


SMYTH COUNTY 


‘Peter [. Snider..... B 
Miss Mattie E. Scott... A 
R. S. DeBusk ee =: 


Mrs. Ci 
*Miss Mary D 


Year 


1900 
IQOQ 
IOIO 


IQI5 


1908 
1909 


I913 


IgO8 
1908 
IQ09 
1QO0Q 
1909 
1900 
1900 
IQIO 
IQI2 
IQI3 
IQI3 
IQI4 


1916 


1909 
IQII 


I9I8 


SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY 


yrnelia Thompkins B 


Bowman. B 


STAFFORD COUNTY 


+Miss Mattie Goodwin A 
W. B. Lynn AIO 
SUSSEX COUNTY 
Mrs. Ella Harrison..... B 
tS. V. Watkins.. B 
Miss Annie E. Hood A10! 
Miss Ernily F. King.... B 


Miss Elizabeth D. Graves A 


TAZEWELL COUNTY 


T. A. Repass — B 
G. P. MceMullin.... B 
*Miss L. T. Coulling..... A 


J 


. B. Warren, Col’d. B 


WARREN COUNTY 


C. B. Trout Dictate 
Miss Kate E. Weaver. B 
Miss Attie R. Miller.... A 


+Mrs. Maria J. Baker, Col. B 


IQIO 


IQIO 


IQIO 


IQIO 


1908 
1909 
IQI5 
IQIO 
I9I8 


1908 
IQI2 
IQIO 
IQI2 


IQIO 
IQI5 
IQI7 


IQU5 


Age 
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When Quarterly 
Retired Retired Pension 


25.00 
32.81 


50.00 


30.00 
22.50 
20.25 
33-75 
20.25 
48.00 
ft) a 


40.00 


38.00 
23.25 
24.00 
32-75 


43.00 


20.25 
18.70 


00.13 


21.30 


13.88 


35.00 
18.75 

7.51 
30.30 


34.30 


nN we 
ne <) 
to N 
cnr ut 


ws 


a 
Ww 

tO ty 
Jt 


32.81 
29 EF 
IISO 
29.40 


) = 
22.85 


EDUCATIC¢ 


Name 
WASHINGTON COU 


*Miss Mary E. Preston.. 


*Miss Mollie E. McFaddin B 


TJ: ROBINS ORs... 5:< 552% 
| i A oo 7c | 
Miss Corrie E. Sanders 
WW... Tt. Stockton:.....0«< 
W. L. Cunningham.... 
WhenaC BARC e.sicccceccsen 
Mrs. Mary P. Buchanan 
Jee. See, Ser ae 
Samuel B. Colley....... 


Mrs. Fannie E. Tolbert.. 


Mrs. Rachel Minnick... 
+Rev. A. J. Brown, Col’d. 
Rev. A. J. Brown, Col’d. 
WESTMORELAND C 
Mgrs. FE. J. Mave. ..5.5.0 
Tames ©, 28a ccs ccscse 
Mrs. L. V. Atwill..... 
Miss Lizzie C. Baker.... 
*George M. King........ 


Johnson, Col’d.... 


Ay a.) 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col 


WISE COUNTY 


. ¥. Ghapman........<-. 
ieee: ol, a 
PSAs DREMIEIE Sse ors ars terse velo 


WYTHE COUNTY 
Miss M. P. McNutt..... 
J. K. Hollandsworth.... 


IN 


Age 


Year When Quarter 





1 
ly 


Class Retired Retired Pension 


ALEXANDRIA CITY 


Miss Alice E. Thomas.. 
Reass V. A. Gorige......s. 
Miss Alberta V. Sisson... 
Miss Reubie L. 
John F. Parker, Col’d.. 
CLIFTON FORGE 


Miss Mary A. Sanderson 


DANVILLE 


Mrs. Jas. D. ‘Crews....... 
Miss Lula G. Auld...... 
Miss Kate Flynn........ 
+Mrs. A. L.I. Davis, Col’ 


FREDERICKSBURG 
Mander... 


Miss Kate J. 


Broadus 


NTY 

A 1908 54 26.23 
1909 52 18.7 

B 1909 54 25 00 
A I9QIO 73 23.50 
A 1910 43 40.50 
A 1910 48 37.01 
A 1910 54 31.75 
B1o!2 1910 84 10.32 
A IQII 63 26.00 
A 1914 62 100.01 
A I9I5 50 35.20 
B IQI17 54 32.37 
\ 1918 65 26 
A 1917 60 30.62 
A 1918 60 32.38 

OUNTY 

A 1909 61 15. 
B 1909 604 22 
A 1910 43 28 
A I9IO 60 26.63 
A IQII 65 21.37 
B 1914 58 15.93 
A 1917 55 18.75 
B 1908 62 112.50 
Bio’% Iogli!I 60 13.12 
B IQII 65 50.39 
A 1908 47 56.25 
B 1914 61 38.75 
A IQII 61 51.2 
B 1913 56 7 
B 1913 69 68.7 
\ 1916 50 737 
B IQI7 72 10 
A IQIO 49 23.5 
B 1909 45 7 
A 1913 44 ° 
B 1918 56 

1A 1909 40 
B I19II 53 7 
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Name 
LYNCHBURG 
Miss Mollie B. Lowry... B 


Miss Belle H. Burton... B 
Hennie C. Healy... A 

mas C. Miller..... B 

MI Nannie S. DeWitt. A 
Miss Sallie D. Royall... A 
y \. E. P. Pride, Col. A 
{ 4.E. P. Pride. Gol. A 
\. T. Morris. Col’d B 


\EWPORT NEWS 
Linda Cogbill..... A 
es L. BM, Cold... A 


NORFOLK 


‘Mrs. Susan’ Clark........... A 
Jane R. Byrd.... A 
Mrs. Mary E. Hodges... B 
[Soe RGR rues 3 
Mrs. Mary S. Hughes... B 
‘Miss Lucy F. Graves.... B 


Mrs. Mary W. Sylvester B 

Eliza T. Tebault.. B 
Miss Margaret F. Dey.. A 
\liss Florence Garner... A 
Mrs. Ella S. Winston... A 


PETERSBURG 


> 


\I Maude F. Brackett / 
‘Miss J. A. Strachan.:.... B 
"Hester P. Merritt...... 

Louise E. Peebles.. B 


ww 


_ 


Maggie S. Hite... A 
Sallie G. Robertson B 
Mrs. J: A. Smith......... B 
Miss Bettie O. Sweeney. B 
Miss Mollie Rives...... B 


PORTSMOUTH 
M. W. Richardson. | 


a) A 
Harriet L. Lash... A 
Sallie E. Morris. so ae 

i i a Woodhouse B 
Mary J. Morris... B 


W. H. McFarland A 


H1MOND CITY 


Ella M. Garnett... B 
et oe : || A 

eS B 
Virginia Sutton.. B 
Isabel R. Woodson B 





10'4 


Year WI 


1909 
1909 
I9IO 
I9QIO 
I9I2 
I9I2 
I910 


_1QII 


IQI5 


IQI7 
I9QIO 


I9QIO 


2 I9QIO 


IQIO 
1910 
IQII 
IQI2 
IQI2 
I9QI4 
IQI5 
I9I5 
IQI5 


1908 
1909 
1909 
IQII 
IQI6 
I9I0 
IQI7 
IQI7 
1918 


IQIO 
IQII 
IQII 
IQII 
IQII 
I9QI2 
I9QIO 


1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 


Age 
1en Quarterly 
Class Retired Retired Pension 


53 
43 
59 
67 
oI 
40 
53 
54 


59 


62 


03 


39 
72 
or 
44 
00 


59 


65 
50 


ANT 
wm ty 


on 
to 


35.00 
75.00 
83.75 
125.00 


23.50 


83.13 
40.03 
81.88 
81.88 
83.12 
13.12 
83.12 
Q1.62 
75.02 
100.00 
125.00 


50.25 
61.88 
30.00 
52.87 
73-50 
100.00 
112.50 
70.50 


111.85 


Name 
RICHMOND CITY — Cont'd 
Miss Mary A. Apperson A 


R. W. Flourney.......- 3 
ee B 
Miss Alice G. Owens... A1o% 
Miss Cora Elliott...... B 


*Miss Emily J. Hatchett. B1o™% 
Miss Martha L. W. Jones Brio, 
*Stephen T. Pendleton.. B1ro'% 
Miss Annie E. Granger. A 
Mrs. H. H. Richardson B 
*Miss Lizzie Archer..... B 
Mrs. Nettie M. Pollard A 


Miss Emily M. Snyder.. B 
*Margaret E. Colin..... B 
Miss Fanny M. B. French B 
*Elihu Morrisette........ B 
Miss Lithe Smith....... B 


Miss E. R. C. Shelton... Bro™% 
Miss Marion D. DuVal. A 
Miss F. M. Bronaugh... A 
Miss M.A. Sale........ A 
Fannie Blake: sas. <.0. B 
*Miss Florence Bloomberg A 
Miss Sallie A. Wilkinson } 
Miss R A. Gyon....... I 
Miss Nora Shepperson.. I 
Miss Margaret L. Zircke A 
Miss Emily D. Bosher.. | 
Miss Eloise H. New.... A 


Miss Willie B. Bowles.. B 
Miss M. C. Trice, Col’d. B 
Miss N. J. Wynn, Col’d. B 
Miss R. A. Brooks, Col’d A 
Wm. A. Mitchell, Col’d. A 
Mrs. A. E. Blackwell, Col. A 
W. H. Powell, Col’d... Aro 
Kate G. Randolph, Col’d B 


ROANOKE 


+Miss Mary F. Stone.... B 
Mrs. R. M. Barnes..... B 
Miss Lila Griggs...... A 


Miss Christine Walthall. A 
Mrs. F. O. Kidd, Col’d.. A 
Miss V. E. Ross, Col’d.. A 


STAUNTON 


Miss Annie E. Elder.... A 
Miss Annie Fallow.... B 
Mrs. Rosalie B. Whittle. A 
Miss Annie Mills....... B 
Miss Margaret Fallow.. A 
Miss 5S. €.. Roter....<... A 


James H. Becks, Col’d.. B 
7Mrs. S. C. Peters, Col’d. A 


Year 


1909 
1909 
1909 
I9IO 
I9IO 
I9I10 
IQIO 
IQIO 
IQII 
IQII 

I9QI2 
IQI2 
IQI2 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
I9I5 
IQI5 
I9I5 
I9I5 
I9I5 
1916 
IQI0 
1916 
1916 
1910 
IQI7 
1918 
1918 
1908 
1908 
1909 
IQII 

I9I2 
1914 
IQI5 


1908 
1914 
1916 
1910 
1914 
1918 


1908 
I9QI2 
I9I2 
1913 
1913 
I9gI5 
1906 
1909 


Age 


When Quarterly 


45 
607 
oI 
690 
53 
71 
64 
SI 


Class Retired Retired Pension 


90.00 
125.00 
125.00 

30.94 

70.00 

31.03 

25.00 

84.74 

77.87 

77.87 

75.18 

75.i8 

78.75 

83.62 

73-93 
125.00 

73-12 

28.12 

64.14 

52.28 

28.12 

85.31 
125.00 

86.28 
100.00 

88.69 

82.04 
IOT.25 

40.25 
113.63 

61.88 

61.88 

61.87 

71.25 
24.67 

8.50 


65.62 


90.00 
64.12 
73-12 
67.50 
17.72 
16.00 


50.63 
97.42 
54.00 
69.07 
61.87 
56.80 
26.25 


37-13 
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Wher Quart Cc! 
\ I tired Pensi 
WELLi 
\I M ( js 32.56 
WINCHI 
*Miss Madie B. I IQit 52 40.2 
Mrs. Juliet A) Me 1g10 03 03.75 
«Mr Ant | Bre 1Qit 71 31.25 


POURNAL. OF 





EDUCATION 


\ge 
Yea! When Quart 
Name Class Retired Retired Per 
WINCHESTER Cont’ 
edgar Arnold.... B IQis OO 68.75 
Miss Sue K. Kemp. B IQ15 OI =().04 
John H (utet Col’d B 1O14 ef Q = 


therwise than death 


Use of Standard Tests and Measurements 





Phe value of the so-called standardized tests 


or elementary nd high school subjects is be 


coming increasingly evident. In fact, 1t mav now 


be satelv asserted that the application of scienti 


fic measurement to school-room products 1s the 


ereatest contribution that has been made to edu 


cation during the past ten vears. The teacher who 
knows how to use these te sting devices effective], 
has at her disposal an invaluable means for 
stimulating tl of her pupils; and it ts 
not surprising tl neipals and supervisors, as 


well as teachers, are already hnding it to be a dis 


tinct know what tests are 


pretession asset to 


available in the various subjects, how they are 


to be administered, } how the results mav be 


Interpreted 


Unfortunately tl liberation im the use oft 


standard tests is as vet 


somewhat scattered, and 


most of that 1s technical and rather difficult for 


the average teacher to understand. Space will be 


taken to discuss here only few of the positive 


results that mav be derived from the use of these 


tests 


I Objective tests are 
of the actual achievement of a class than the ordi 


nary cramimation or the teacher's mart would be. 


We, as teachers, spend a good deal of time in 


1 products, and the written ex 


: 7 
valuating Schoo 


amination is to-day the greatest single factor in 


determining the work of the school. But the re 


1 


hability of the marks assigned is extremely low 


work all ale 11e 


(5r; ding papers 1s largely “ouess” 


a more reliable measure 


the line. ‘That this is true has been all too strik 


ingly revealed by numerous investigations. Th ; 
study made by Starch and [lhot' is a typical One 

They asked 116 teachers of high school math 
matics to erade fac-sinule reproductions of tl 
same plane geometry paper. Of the 116 marks 
assigned to identically the same paper, two wer 
above go, while one was below 30. ‘Twenty wert ty 
So or above, while 20 other marks were below 6 

Confronted by such damaging evidence, it 1s su 0 


rising that teachers’ marks have not been sul 


jected to a much more deadly fire of eriticism o1 5 
the part of parents and pupils than they hav th 
thus far 

Furthermore, our grading svstems will continu fo 


to be inaccurate as long as teachers depend upor 


uurely subjective standards in the assignment 0! 
o J > 





school marks. What we need now more that se 
anything else are standards corrected by larg 
numbers of judgments so that they will not vary si 
with the condition of the teacher’s liver or be - 
modified by her hour of retiring the previous 
night. Teachers will never be able to judge ac 
curately the degree of attainment of a group 0! D 
pupils in a subject until they learned to app! 
such objective standards as Minnick’s Geoniet 
Tests, the Woody Arithmetic Scales, and Stone 
Reasoning Test, etc. 

2. Standard tests otter a means for dete) 
Ing progress. - 


Reliability of G) 


Starch, D., and Elhott. E. ¢ 
tng Wor 


Vathematics School Review, 21, 254-5 
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\Vith the ordinary examinations the teacher can 
er determine accurately how much progress a 
ss has made. This is manifestly true becaus¢ 
can never be sure that the two sets of ques- 
s which she may use to determine progress 
of equal difficulty. On the other hand, if a 
cher applies the Courtis Arithmetic Tests to a 
ss at the beginning of a term and then again 
t the the close of the term, she has an absolutely 


liable index of the progress such a class may 


ve made in the meantime. The same purpose 
v be accomplished by using the Ayres’ Spell- 
Scales, Buckingham History and Geography 
ests, and the Kansas Silent Reading Tests. 
During the past year our practice teachers in 
l-nglish were required to give the Trahue Com 
letion Test, Language Scale B, when they as- 
imed control of a class and the Trahue Comple- 
rest, Language Scale C, when they finished 
t the end of ten weeks. Since the two scales are 
equal difficulty, they furnished a valid basis 
judging the amount of progress made by each 
lass. The results were both illuminating and in- 
teresting. We were enabled not only to deter 
ine the amount of advancement made by our 
own classes, but by comparing our results with 
he standards obtained in other schools, we could 
see how favorably our products compared with 
that of other systems. 
3. These tests or scales furnish pupils a means 
self-criticism and for self-testing. 
lhe use of objective tests gives children some 
standards whereby they may test their own work 
hus inspiring the child to beat his own record, 
rather than to excel others. In certain city sys- 
tems where writing scales are hung up in class- 
rooms, children may be frequently seen going up 


1t7 


to test their own writing; and what they thus do 
on their own initiative in writing they can do 
equally well by drawing graphs of their own ac 
complishment in the Courtis Arithmetic Test, in 


What an 


admirable incentive to keep 75 per cent of one’s 


the Kansas Silent Reading Tests, ete. 


pupils growing instead of the conventional 30 


per cent! 


Besides, if a child in a school system says that 
he has achieved standard 11-.\ on a Thorndike 
Writing Scale, and if we know what a Thorndike 
Writing 
child can write. 
received 93 on his report card last term, we have 


Scale is, we know exactly how well a 
If, however, he tells us that he 
no idea as to how well he can write, and the 
statement means nothing because it is not ex 
pressed in any generally recognized standard. 


}. Objective tests compel teachers to follox 
the most recent tests and to eliminate many of 


the non-essentials. 


This last thesis requires very little elaboration 
I-xaminations frequently are a poorly selected, 
conglomerate mess of questions which do not per- 
tain to the essentials of the subject. The search 
for universal standards, however, offers a dis 
tinct improvement. It is closely identified and 
may even be considered an integral part of the 
movement which seeks to determine the minimum 
essentials in the various school subjects. But 
there is another, a still more potent factor. Teach 
ers who plan to subject their own classes to the 
acid test of one or more of the standardized 
measurements, or who feel that their superiors 
may possibly do so, will not be very likely to con 
sume valuable time of their pupils on dead and 


usless subject matter. 


Developing Citizenship in the Elementary School 





LUCY S. SAUNDERS, Supervisor Training School, Fredericksburg. Va. 





} the teachers who have remained true to the 
rofession, despite the many calls in other lines 
activity, there is afforded an unusual oppor- 


ty for patriotic service. In that as Democracy 


ids, it is the teacher’s privilege to see that, 


notwithstanding this expansion and the present 
stress and strain, the future type of .\merican 
citizen does not deteriorate, but shall be equal to 
the new privileges and responsibilities which shall 


come after the great war. 
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Much is said in the present struggle about keep- 
ing clearly before us our aims. It is no less im- 
portant that as teachers the end and aim of teach- 
ing be kept constantly in mind. And what is this 
aim? Certainly, if not paramount, civic. effi- 
ciency or training for citizenship is one of the 
great aims of education 

In order to attain this: First, may we consdier 
the individual requisites which a Democracy 
makes of her citizens. Second, how the training 
and teaching in the elementary school may tend 
to develop these requisites 

Democracy requires on the part of the individ- 
ual self-government, individual standards and 
ideals, individual thinking, reasoning, and initia- 
tive, the supplving of individual needs, and the 
discharging of social re sponsibility. 

If the training in the elementary school meets 
these demands, education must be made, “not a 
process of instruction in a variety of subjects, but 
a process of living, of growth, during which the 
various relations of life are unfolded civic, 
geogranhi il, historical, ethical and vocational.” 

In the doing of this, the teacher must remem- 
ber that the self-government demanded of citizens 
is that which should on the part of the child, con- 


trol in the elementary school. Any discipline 


which has as its basis external pressure develops 
the qualities and gives the training demanded by 
an autocracy rather than a democracy. The pupil 
should be led to establish individual standards of 
right and wrong and to approximate these stand- 
ards by a formation of habits of conduct, the 
result of his own efforts. A child’s standards 
will be concrete but a teacher who forces upon 
a class her abstract ideas and secures by her 
authority conduct according to these ideas 1s 
doing her pupils an incalculable injury pre 
cluding from them all opportunity for self-dis- 
cipline or control, the basis of self-government 
which is the foundation of a Democracy. 

To deve lop desirable assets of citizenship by the 
subject matter of the elementary school, it is 
necessary that the subjects be taught with this 
definite aim in view. Thus aside from the fact, 
that in the mastery of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic the individual is furnished with tools 
which may open up to him the possibility of satis- 


fying individual needs ; reading if taught as is sug- 


gested in Miss Jenkins’ “Reading in the Primary 
Grades,” secures not only the mastery of me- 
chanics, but lays a basis for literary appreciation, 
which goes far towards influencing character and 
establishing ideals. When the subject matter in 
arithmetic in determined by the question: “What 
work in arithmetic must every one be able to do 
in order to carry on the ordinary occupations of 
life?” The work is vital and pupils are trained 
to be thinking, reasoning individuals. Again in 
geography, when the life side is made uppermost, 
and the subject is approached in a practical way 
as is done in Sutherland and Sanford’s, “Practi 
cal l’xercises in Geography,” children are taught 
to think and are made conscious of the social and 
industrial problems of the day. Then, when the 
study of history is motivated as in Wilson’s “Mo- 
tivation of School Subjects,” not only do facts of 
the past become real, but pupils are led to in- 
vestigate and take the initiative. Love of country 
and true patriotism may here be nourished. And 
so on through all the subjects of the curriculum, 
each may make its definite contribution to this all- 
important aim — “Developing citizenship in the 
elementary school.” 

So necessary is it that the schools measure up 
to their civic responsibility that it would be well 
if, as in Philadelphia, two periods a week should 
be set aside throughout the elementary school for 
the teaching of civics as a supplement to the 
training for citizenship borne in mind in the regu- 
lar teaching and activities of school. Those to 
whom this idea of a definite course in citizenship 
appeals, much that is helpful may be gotten from 
Cabot’s “.\ Course in Citizenship.” 

The course in the various grades center around 
the following topics: 

First Grade — Home. 
Second Grade — School and Playground. 
Third Grade — The Neighborhood. 
fourth Grade — Town and City. 


Fifth Grade — The Nation. 


Sixth Grade — American Ideals. 
Seventh Grade — The United States and 
World. 


kighth Grade — The World Family. 
For each month there is a sub-topic wi! 


outline of subject matter and method. A 
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: The Perr ry [ictures 
é > 
' 

. 

j Use them in teaching the Thanksgiving Story and the 

Fy Christmas Story. Give each pupil a beautiful picture : 

i s a Christmas Gift. Send a choice collection to your 

r friend 4 

' May we urge you just as strongly as possible to order ; 

° pictures for November and December NOW—without a { 

! iv’s delay. 

i \s aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geog- : 

‘ raphy, and especially in Picture Study, they are of great 

' value. 4 
Never, perhaps, was it more important than now to 4 

! nstill in the child a love for the beautiful. Acquaint SAVED 

j em with the world’s great pictures. 4 

H They cost only Larger, Eight Cent Size, 10x12. On ra paper, > 

ry i _ in the beautiful sepia (brown) tone. Eight Cents 

‘ & este Sam Each for 5 or more. After January 1, 1919, Ten > 

é for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents. $1.50 per hun- Cents, 

+ ed. Each picture is on paper 5%x8 inches. Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. > 

¢ Send 30 cents for Christmas Set of 20, or 20 Two Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, 7x9. 

' ei se or 20 Madonnas, or 20 for children, Large Pictures for Framing. . > 

: ) kittens, etc, each 51X8, kor Schoolroom and Home Decoration. Price, 4 

i SMALL SIZE. 3x3 Half a Cent Each for 50 $1.00 and $1.50 each. 

é more CATALOGUES—Our (4-page Catalogue of 1600 > 

‘ ik BUY NOW. January 1, 1919. the price of miniature illustrations and two pictures and an 

é Small Size will be changed to Three-quarters Extra Size picture, ®x12, for a dime. [Please do 3 

' i Cent Each for 40 or more; 40 tor 30 cents; not send for the Catalogue without enclosing 

‘ cents a hundred. the dime.] 4 

' 

é e 

i : 1 9 : S Box 14 

| for Christmas Gifts The Perry Pictures — The Perry Pictures Company, fizjaca, mass. | 

' 
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President 


1 
VOrTK, 


Taft states in his introduction to the 


there is running through the book an em- 


phasis on the idea of personal responsibility on 
he part of the individual for the proper conduct 


Hearty Helpers Club in a third grade. 


government and identity with it. In the lower 


rades, attention is given to the basic civic virtues 
courtesy, helpfulness, 


obedience, cleanliness, 


and honesty. Knowl- 


are established through 


ictuality, truthfulness, 
lze and ideals of these 
tories, poems, games and dramatizations. 
Care must be taken, however, to fix habits along 
se lines by provision for the doing side. With 
hildren, as with adults, impulses which do not 
d a tangible expression eventually leave the 
I once knew of a Healthy, 
All the 
iene of the grade was taught concretely in this 
Such a group might well be a valuable civic 


lividual weakened. 


junect in a community or town. 
Barnard tells of a “Make Over Club” 
in fourth grade in which each pupil in order 


ina 


come and remain a member of the club must 
d report to the class some thrifty act, such 
s cleaning and mending clothes, savifig waste 
naking simple repairs about the house, 


This club resulted 


spending of 


money 


from the study of thrift. To-day one might be 
formed as an experiment in thrift resulting from 
necessity. 

Sut at present all over our country splendid op- 


portunity for doing is being given in the Thrift 


and War-Savings Clubs and the Junior Red 
Cross. 
Yet, not only in clubs and organizations is 


found the doing for the training of citizenship. 
In the ordinary work of the school, through the 
subtle influence of a teacher pupils may become 
that fundamental prin- 
“For we are members, 


concretely conscious of 
ciple of civic efficiency, 
one of another with good-will doing service.” 
each class is a social meeting place in which each 
all. 

And to the discerning teacher, no single oppor- 
training for 
Here 


in 


pupil may contribute to the good of 
tunity affords such possibility in 
citizenship as the playground. training in 
mind, body and heart is the 
which demand quick, clear thinking, prompt re- 
fair play and the consideration of the 
rights of others. Waterloo was won by the foot- 
ball fields Battles the 
front are being won by the baseball diamonds in 
the May 


found games 


sponse, 


of Rugby. on western 


colleges and universities of America. 
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more civic conflicts be won by the training on the worthy, practical aims which shall be attained by 
playgrounds of the clementary schools of our thorough, intelligent, unified work, we shall in 
State this time of national crisis serve as acceptably by 


Perhaps as teachers we may not reach that state training the future citizens of our Democracy as 
that knows no weariness: but if those who are fighting for the extension of its 


ol earnestness 


we can dignity our work by a consciousness of its principles 
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For English or History Classes 


We recommend 


The War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson 


witl Introduction ind Notes. I \rt ? bla Leonard 
Ifig school t ! I ) 
( X\Ni | t t rits 
¢ | lly r SUT or the voung people of America to realize the 
I lemocracy than bv a study of the War President's statements of 


ublishers 


further information address the 1 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


Whittet ¢& Shepperson 


Printers 
11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work ot this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 
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Get YOUR FLAG 


and the Flags of our Allies 


FREE! 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every 











school yard and every school room in the State Department of Public IJustruction 
Love of country no less than duty demands this OF INDIANA 
ss the colors. _ Next to the Stars and Stripes put Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916. 
the flags of the Allies. ; ~~ To WHom IT May CoNncERN: 
, leachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company 
with the flags of the nations fighting for liberty; fight- of Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that 
to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. ape rng te so psec pode cme — - cuatblen 
You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and Their plan of supplying flags and gicates to ‘ae weds 
without a cent of expense, through the help of your is a very excellent one. 
secure the flags and portraits needed for Very truly yours, 
We are the originators of this plan and (Signed) CHAS, A. GREATHOUSE, 
have already given away over 50,000 American flags Stats Gugs, ef CUNNe Faslruation. 





Get yours at once. Read these offers: 
OFFER NO. 1 
We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national colors or assorted with portrait buttons of 
Washington, Lincoln and James Whitcomb Riley. ‘They are beauties. Your pupils easily will sell them for 
10 cents each. Return the $6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk U. 8S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 
OFFER NO. 2 
We will send a high-grade standard U. S. Flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast colors. The stripes are sewed and the 
stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. 
This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The 
Star-Spangled Banner. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each — FREER. 


OFFER NO. 3 

To proudly place next to the Stars and Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ Flags, each 16 x 24 
inches, mounted on staffs with ornaments. There are five of them: American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. New history is being made so fast every day that it is hard to keep pace with events of tremendous 
importance. As battles are fought and won it will help you show the colors of the nations who are fighting 
that freedom shall not perish from the earth. These flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside ornamentation. 
We will send them for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE. 

OFFER NO. 4 

We have secured sets of handsome silk flags of the Allies, five of them, American, French, English, Bel 
gian and Italian. They are each 12x 18 inches and mounted on staffs with ornaments. You will be glad to 
use these beautiful flags anywhere. They are rich enough to grace any well appointed home no less than the 
school room. They recall the glories won by Joffre, Haig. Vershing. and the brave boys on the battle fronts 
of the Marne and along the Belgian front. You will want the tri-color of glorious France which stood firm 
against the selfish cruelties of imperialism and saved the civilization of the world. You will want the flag of 
Britannia’s fleet which has kept the German navy bottled up. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each 
we will send the lot — FREE. 

OFFER NO. 5 

Americans to-day are talking of Wash- 
ington and Liberty, Lincoln and Freedom, 
and Wilsen and Humanity. You will be de- 
lighted with our wonderful ‘‘Oil-Process”’ 
paintings of these great Americans. They are 
wonder pictures, showing the artists’ touch 
found in the original, the brush marks, rich 
colorings, and pigments just as they were 
laid on the canvas. As durable and bean- 
tiful as the originals. Can be washed and 
will never fade. These portraits are 13 x 16 
inches in a 1% ineh gilded frame. For the 
sale of 35 buttons you may choose one pic 
ture; for the sale of 60 buttons, two pie- 
tures, and for the sale of 75 buttons, we 

E. 





will send all three pictures — FRE 


OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for standard pencils only, but 
for every pencil from the smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead, and 
suves time as well For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 25 buttons at 
10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools 
FREE. We are the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers among teachers throughout the 


United States. 


Simply Fill In and Mail Coupon Below to Us. 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 138 Meridian St., es, Ind. 


“lag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons 





Gentlemen:—Send me postpaid......... : 
(cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send 
HG, DT1 GUHAPMON POOR oa... nn niencnweecsncnceecccccenscosscncsasscsen «sanesioune saustonsensbensanecssonesnacesunsseunessosscasesauccasoooucenosere 


Sign your name and address in full: 








Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited t« 


PI yaoi cncsickdisdoccresesatseovevcevions 
Ee , 


» write for our special offer show- 


ing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 138 Meridian St. Anderson, Indiana 
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Please send us your inquiries. 
Special attention given to economies 0! 


Luther O Draper Shade Co chanical equipment of Institutions and 
4 J Buildings and to Conservation of Fuel. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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\re you reading literature that gives vou a suitable background for the interpretation 
of the great events of today? Are your text-books and reference books such as fit these 
stirring times? Young men who have just entered the Students’ Army Training Course are 
using live text-books, which should be available also to teachers and students in other 
; schools 
| ' 
; HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT i 
Holt and Chilton: History of Europe, 1862-1914 .... ; or . 62:60 
Hayes: Political and Social History of Modern Europe, Vol. II . $2.50 
Ogg and Beard: The Governments of the Nations at War... .(Ready Dec. 1) 
ENGLISH 
; Hersey and Long: Military Engligh..........<...2%. (Ready Nov. 15) 
MacCracken and Sandison: Manual of Good English com 260) \ 
i FRENCH 
‘ Willcox: War French Si 6 7s 
Maloubier: English-French War Guide aw Bee 
' 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
' 
: Represented by W. S. Gooch, University Va. i 
é 
> 0-0-0 0-0-8 0-0: e ° et ry ry e--@ e e ° eo: -@ e--@ e e ° e ° ° ° ° . e ore 
+ + + . o— ° + 
b 6c 9 q . ‘ 
Draper Ss Sanitary ¢ Charles M. Robinson C. Custer Robinson 
. 
Adjustable Window Shades };: 
NOTE THE GOOD POINTS ; Charles M. Robinson 
OF OUR , ‘ 
| Architects 
Draper Shades 
, Semana ¢ Times-Dispatch Building, Arcade Building, 
ner Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va 
Permanent 
‘ Efficient 
: Rapid { 
4 ; ‘ 
Sanitary 
| Handy 
Artistic H 
) Durable | 
Essential } 1 
, Serviceable ' 
r Schools, Hospitals, and Public Buildings. | 
| 
? 
' 
+ 
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Free to Teach 
ree to il eachers ° ee 
Get a 6x8 ft, Cotton Bunt- Virginia, the Mother of the 
ing Flag, sewed stripes, fast a 
colors, with printed stars, or States in the Van Guard 
sewed stars; or a Silk Flag b ] 
(32x48 inches), mounted on 
staff with ornament, a framed of Leaders 
picture of Washington,  Lin- 
coln or Wilson (18 x 22 inches), , : . a sia ‘ . 
with glass front, or a high is teaching her children a patriotism of prin- 
grade pencil sharpener. ciple and service worthy of her 
great traditions. 
For Your School Room 
Pl N 1 We will send you postpaid our The State Board of Education Adopts as a Sub- 
*lan No. — - F sen ao) stps 
Emblematie Flag Button Pins. Your pupils will stitute for Any One of the Required Classics 
easily sell these pretty flag buttons for 10c. for First and Second Year High School Work 
each. 20 buttons, or a $2.00 sale, for the pencil 
sharpener, and 50 buttons, or a $5.00 sale, for a 
framed picture, a silk flag, or a bunting flag with THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 
pr ed stars. J 6.00 sé Pat ing flag with a 
ee ae ae ae ee ee By Lyman W. Powell, D. D., LL. D. and 
Plan No. 2.—Have your pupils dispose of our Gertrude W. Powell, A. B. 
good quality lead pencils at 5c. each. A $3.00 i . ‘ . , , 
order for the pencil sharpener, or a $7.50 order With this book she is pouring into the minds 
or a framed picture, a silk flag, or a bunting of her children the noblest expressions of de- 
ig with printed stars. A $9.00 order for a bunt- mocracy and citizenship voiced by the leaders of 
ng flag with sewed stars. the times. With the speeches of President Wilson, 
. Lloyd George, Roosevelt, Hughes, Joffre, Viviani, 
: Cardinal Mercier, Balfour, and stirring poems of 
Special—Please Note the war, she is thrilling them to a comprehension 
‘ ‘ f America’s stand for liberty, and the meaning of 
Under Plan No. 1, we send the buttons on con- necks “eae rt ae saring ws sir , aaa 
signment, the amount of sale to be remitted when ie oe re Spee Che own gare oe 
sale is completed and premium ordered. é x F ; ; 
Under Plan No. 2, we require one-third cash Illustrated with fine portraits in half-tones. 
n advance with order for pencils. Balance to be 
paid when sale is completed and premium ordered. Cloth, 70 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All shipments pre- 
paid, Order today. Rand McNally & Company 
THE LEE COMPANY, SAGINAW (W. §8.), CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
Michigan. Dept. 40. 
ee ” + | = = ——! 
. 0-00 ° + + - + 
Murphy’s Hotel : | College ot 
CG 
RICHMOND, VA. illiam and lary 
I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B. 
The largest and most central B.S ° ad ; 
5. Sip eas 
. a { 
Hotel in the city II—Normal Course to prepare Students 
for the work of Principals, Superin- 
! tendents of Schools, etc. 
One block from the High School 11I1—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
High School Graduates. 
R. R. Vicket Office in Lobby I1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 
, All Courses Open to Men and Women 
Loan Fund 
Rates $1.50 and Up 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
Williamsburg, Va. 
JAMES T. DISNEY, Manager LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 
° OO OOOO “® + a 
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State Normal School for Women 

Harrisonburg, Va. { 
; 
A State Institution , 
of the highest grade for the professional preparation of young women for teaching , 
and home-making. P 
Courses 
leading to teaching in the Kindergarten, Primary Grades, Advanced Grades, and 
High School. Specialization permitted in High School Training Course by sub- 
dia Home Economics { 
is made a specialty, a wide variety of both Elementary and Advanced Courses in { 
this field being offered. Preparation for Home Demonstration and Community 
W ork. 
Post-Graduate Courses , 
in both Regular Academic Subjects and Home Economics lead to the B. S. De- ; 
gree. Advanced work especially adapted to the needs of young women desiring to ; 
be Supervisors, Normal Training Teachers, and Home Demonstration Agents. { 
Special Advantages 
also in Music, Expression, and Physical Training. { 
Expenses Comparatively Low. Free Tuition to Virginians. 
For catalogue and full information, address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President. 
‘ Harrisonburg, Va. 
; 
+ ° >? ° “OP -O- +O -O-—-O <7 7 + 
+ ° ° C00 ee oe ° oe : 
, 
Fredericksburg State Normal School 
; 
for Women 
: ‘ 
‘ Eighth Session Opens September 17th. 
Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty. $ 
Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. ; 
following courses are offered: , 
; 1. Course leading to teaching primary grades. , 
2. Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. j 
3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. { 
4. Household Arts Course. 
Besides, Rural and Industrial Arts Subjects are offered. t 
\ strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing { 
are included. 
Piano and Violin instruction given. , 
Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 
; 
E. H. RUSSELL, President, | 
Fredericksburg, Va. { 
} 
° ~—+ 
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' 
. 4 
| N 1 School f 
- 4 
| tate Normal School for Women — ; 
' 
; RADFORD, VIRGINIA, 
; Offers its services to all of the teachers of the State. This institution prepares and ; 
; distributes free a great number of bulletins and publications that are helpful to ; 
; prospective teachers, teachers actually in service, to community and civic leagues, 
! and all forms of community workers. It offers strong courses not only for the 
i training of young women for teaching, but also for efficient and gracious living. ; 
i It trains teachers for the Primary Grade, the Grammar Grades, and for the High 
j School. 
i Unusually strong courses in Household Arts, Manual Arts, Public School ; 
j Music and other Special Subjects are offered. 
i Unusually good instruction in Piano, Violin and Voice Culture. 
; Strong courses in Expression. 
i Radford is in the beautiful upland Blue Grass region of Virginia, more than ; 
; 1,800 feet above sea level, and is very accessible by railway from all parts of the 
j State, 
H For catalogue, booklet of views and full information, write 
‘ . 
; JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
i East Radford, Virginia. 
. ‘ 
' 
+ -—-0—- ° oe er a See . . . 
: - + 
, 
Virginia Military Institut 
| g 
{ 
e . e oe 
: Collegiate, Technical, Military 
{ 
‘ 
q 
, 
, 
P 
For information Address 
Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
d 
+e. 
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N 
, 
Farmville, Virginia 
Bulletins published by the school will be found exceedingly helpful to teachers who 
wish to improve their methods of instruction or to get new and up-to-date ideas for their 
work. The following Bulletins may be had, postpaid, at actual cost of publishing: 
Educative Seat Work si OE: EERE oo: 525 ok hen Wd b San 35¢ 
Spelling - SF pages. Price... I5c 
Part 1: Theory of Spelling Instruction. 
Part 1] ‘| ypes of Spelling Lessons. 
English in the Elementary Grades 104 pages. Price 25¢c 
English in the High School . 94 pages. Price a .~25e 
} Training School Work for Special Days.. 62 pages. Price I5¢c 
Training School Course of Study .294 pages. Price 75¢ 
Address 
THE BOOK ROOM, 
State Normal School for Women 
4 
Farmville, Va. 
4 
+ rt or re rt . . + 
4 ? 
) j 
Guaranteed very particular, or you ° 
| eer ee | and Slides 
é you use. — St il d B kl t 
' The Bell Book and Stationery Company ee es ee 
; «914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. j FoR 
+ - - + Teaching Agriculture 
. ‘nme iaieaiaaaglanaditucahliictaatidanil in Schools 
- ; SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, IMPRESSIVE 
b 46 : 
BRADLEY SERVICE ; Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
ee Send 10 cts. in postage for samples of booklets. 
Means the Best Quality in . 
Agricultural Extension Department 
Water Colors, Crayons, School and INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of N. J. 
Drawing Papers, Primary, Busy Work Harvester Building, Chicago 
and industrial Supplies. 

Send for complete catalogues, paper sam- . ° “ 
ples, and write us freely for help on your } 
School Supply problems. P Three Reasons Why You Should Wear 

MILTON BRADLEY CO. Ralston Health Shoes | 
' 
S. E. Cor. 17th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ They Are { 
+ . rte + * Comfortable - Serviceable - Stylish ; 
+--+ o-—-0-—-0-—-0-— 0-0 . ° a 4 PRICES, $6.00 TO $10.00 j 
é ? 
When Answering <Advertisements GEO. E. SHUMAN SELLS THEM : 
> 
: . EET, \ 
Kindly Mention 631 EAST sane ue } 
Pr : Richmond, Virginia ! 
The Virginia Journal of Education RALSTON BOOT SHOP 
4 4 ; : 
-. ys o eo — - " ~ oot 
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Can Make Immediate Shipment from Richmond, Virginia } 
‘ 
Improved 
Semi-Steel 
Desk 
We carry a complete 2 
stock of American Tubu- > 
lar Steel and Semi-Steel 
Desks at Richmond, Va., 
in both Doubles and Sin- 
gles, any size. We can { 
ship same day we receive P 
your order and guarantee . 
you quick delivery, as , 
there is no embargo if 
shipped from Richmond. 
Old Dominion Patent Heating ; 
and Ventilating System 
BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 
y 
VIRGOPLATE | H 
(TRADE MARK) | { 
4 
om 
BEST COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD { 
Ninety-five per cent. of the schools use Compo- { 
ition Blackboard. Furnished in black and green, 3, { 
and 4 feet wide. Write for sample. Write today 
our new catalogue, which describes our general { 
School Furniture, School Supplies; also com- , 
line Kindergarten Furniture and Supplies, q 
Playground and Athletic Goods, Educational and 
Teachers’ Supplies. For special information and : 
logue, address 4 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
2000-2012 West Marshall Street, , 
P. O. Box 1177 Richmond, Va. ; 
4 
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|" J, HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 


—_ The Southern Desk Co. 











the Market 


The Strongest Desk on 
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H SCHOOL DESKS SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 
é OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 

' TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
H DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
. RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 

' CPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 

H TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 

; WINDOW SHADES BOOKCASES 
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Charlottesville 


University of Virginia, Virgins 


I, 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 


school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar 
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